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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The PEYTON ROMANCE, a New Novel, in 3 vols., by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS, 


Author of ‘‘ Aunt Hepsy’s Foundling,” is now ready, and may 6é had at all Libraries. 


IN TENNYSON LAND. 


Being a Brief Account of the Home and Early Surroundings of the Poet Laureate. By JOHN CUMING WALTERS. 
With 12 Plates. Demy 8vo, white cloth, gilt, 5s. 
AUSTIN DOBSON and HUGH THOMSON. 
THE BALLAD of BEAU BROCADE, and other Poems of the Eighteenth Century. By 
AUSTIN DOBSON. With 50 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 8vo, 5s. (Immediately. 
WILE RID SCAWEN BLUNT. 
ESTHER, LOVE LYRICS, and NATALIA’S RESURRECTION. By Witrrm Scawen Buu. 
Elzevir 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Sli PIFIIIP SIDNEY, Kut. 
THE COUNTESS of PEMBROKE’S ARCADIA. Written by Sir Putur Sipney, Kut. The 
original 4to Edition (1590) in Photographic Facsimile, with a Bibliographical Introduction. Edited by H. OSKAR SOMMER, Ph.D. £2 2s. 
i/CTOR DURUY and Prof. MAHAFTIY. 
HISTORY of GREECE. By Vicror Dorvy. Crowned by the French Academy. With an 
Introduction by Prof. J. P. MAHAFFY. 8 vols., super-royal 8vo, £8 83. 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., MP. 


A CONTRIBUTION to our KNOWLEDGE of SEEDLINGS. By Sir Joun Lusnock, Bart., M.P. 


2 vols., demy Svo. [ Immediately. 
SIR THEODORE MARTIN, K.C.B. 
DIARIES of SIR DANIEL GOOCH, Bart. With an Introductory Notice by Sir Tuzopore 
MARTIN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits and an Illustration. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ These diaries are a thrilling romance of science, commerce, and industry. We share and sympathise in the diarist’s enthusiasm when he 
tells of his early struggles with mechanical difficulties which experts and theorists had pronounced insuperable.” 


BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
VICTORIEN SARDOU, Poet, Author, and Member of the Academy of France. A Personal 


Study. ah BLANCHE ROOSEVELT, Officer of the Academy of France, Author of “ Life and Reminiscences of Gustave Dor¢,” &c. Preface by W. BEATTY 
KINGSTON. Feap. Svyo, 3s. 6d. 


TIMES.—‘ Miss Roosevelt has a light and graceful touch.” , 
DAILY TELEGRAPH,.— The author writes with all the enthusiasm of a devoted admirer, but the conversations which she repeats are well worth reading.” 


THE OCLERY. 
THE MAKING of ITALY, 1856-70. By Tue O'Cuery, With Sketch-Maps of Magenta, 
Solferino, Palermo, the Roman Provinces, &c. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
TABLET.—* Written in an admirable spirit, with an admirable accuracy, and in a style at once interesting and readable.” 
S. A. K. STRAHAN, MD. 
MARRIAGE and DISEASE. By S. A. K. Srranan, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* It is perhaps hardly necessary to state that Dr. Strahan’s object in writing this able and valuable book is to show how much suffering 
posterity might be spared, and how greatly our race might be improved, if diseased persons would refrain from marrying, and those with a decided family taint would 
exercise a wise choice in their selection of a partner.” 

Rev. A. GURNEY. 
THE STORY of a FRIENDSHIP. By the Rev. A. Gurney. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


CHURCH TIMES.— The vehicle of many mystical and beautiful thoughts on religion and art. A prose poem a spiritual romance,” 


THOMAS A’KEMPIS, 
DE IMITATIONE CHRISTI. Latin Text, Rhythmically Arranged, with Translation on opposite 


pages, Crown 8vo, buckram, red leaves, 7a. 64. 
SPEAKER.—* A choice and scholarly edition of one of the most deeply spiritual books which the cloistered life of meditation has ever inspired.” 


WALTER BAGEHOT. 
LOMBARD STREET: a Description of the Money Market. By Watter Baceuor. Tenth 


Edition. With Notes bringing the Work up to the present Time by E. JOHNSTONE. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 
JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING. 


HANDWRITING and EXPRESSION. Translated and Edited by Joun Hott Scnoo.tsxe, from 


the Third French Edition of L’Ecriture ctle caractére, par J. CREPIEUX-JAMIN. With some 150 Facsimile Reproductions of the Handwritings of 
Men and Women of various Nationslities. Demy svo, 63, 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 
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MMO PROVINCIAL EDITORS—Advertiser 
\ _ is prepared to CONTRIBUTE Weekly to a Provincial Paper a 
LITERARY COLUMN, comprising Notes and Reviews of all the 
latest Books, Specimen sent. Moderate remuneration.—B. W., 169. 
Ebury Street, London. 


A] . . . . 

V EDICAL MAN, with spare time, living 

in bracing Moorland district (Yorkshire), will take a Back- 

ward PUPIL to educate; good care and supervision; riding and 

driving —Address Mepteus, Mrs. Darling's, 39, Highfield, Falsgrave, 
Scarborough, 


r 7 yATIN r 
\ ANTED.—An AGENT for the PUR- 
d CHASE of OIL PAINTINGS. The Artist is a pupil of 
Calderon's, and took the “Goll Medal” for the best Collection of 
Pictures in the Plymouth Art Exhibition of 1890.—Address: Darsy 
Le pee n-Cupuir, cave of Annie Thomas, Sparkwell Vicarage, Plympton, 
S. Devon. 


> rT > nn n] 
(GRAND Old Oak 8-Legged TABLE; a 

charming old oak Long Settle; and an old oak Bureau 
Seeretaire, fitted inside small drawers, &e., FOR SALE, together or 
separately ; in good condition; richly carved; can be seen or particu- 
lars forwarded,—" Lapy,” Cromwell Hlouse, Morton, near Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire 


ir REDERICK HOLLYER’S EXHIBI- 

TION of Platinotype Reproductions of the Works of E. BURNE 
JONES, ARLA., DG. ROSSETTI, GF. WATTS, R.A, and other 
important pictures, the DUDLEY GALLERY, Egyptian Hall, Picea- 





dilly, W. Open daily, 10 to 6. Admission Is. 
\ ANTED. — STAMP COLLECTION. 
large or Small. References given.—Dunpanxion, Moffat» 


N.B, 


TYPE-WRITING. 
4 YPE-WRITING and SHORTHAN 
WORK of every description—Literary, Scientific, Legal. &c 
undertaken, Large, highly trained staff. LECTURES REPORTED 
VERBATIM, moderate terms. Translatiens —Miss ASH WORTH'S 
Type-Writing and Shorthand Offices, 28, Victoria Street, 8 W. 


MHYPE-WRKITING in all its BRANCHES. 

Authors’ Manuscripts, Sermons, Specifications, Law Copying, 
ac. Terms cash on or before delivery.—Miss C. Hype Waxren, Slo, 
Strand, W.C. 


i INDUSTANI, TELUGU, FRENCH, 
- TYPEWRITING (Remington), Elementary TAMIL. tn 
LESSONS.--Address General Macponap, 59, St. Quintin Avenue, 
North Kensington, W 


HE CURRENCY, BANKING, ASSUR- 
ANCE, ANNUITIES, TRADE, WINES, BREWING, 
FARMING, &e. 
Catalogue of Searce Works on Political Economy just published. 
James Stitsie, 19, George Street, Edinburgh 


CATALOGUE 
PrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CY,, 


K LMSLEA, Lordship Lane, Tottenham.— 





Sono Sevan 


4 An EXAMINATION will be held in December next for the 
purpose of filling up about FIVE VACANCTES in this St Hoop 
Fatherless GIRLS, between the ages of 7 and 10 years, whose perents 
are members of the Church of England, and have been in good cirewm 
stances, are eligible for admission The girls reecive a modern hil 
school education, and are boarded and clothed, free of charge.—For 





further mformation apply to the CieeK to the Drarens Company, | 


Irapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, EC. 








AT ALI LIBRARIES. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 3 vols. 


PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. 


By MRS. J. H. NEEDELL, 


AUTHOR OF “STEPHEN ELLICOT’S DAUGHTER,” 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Srreer, Stranv. 


QoUuTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Mr. MAURICE HEWLETT will give a COURSE of LECTURES in 
the Theatre, commencing NOVEMBER 2nd, upon “THE REVIVAL 
of PLATONISM as ILLUSTRATED by the ART of the RENAIS- 
SANCE.” The Lectures will be fully illustrated. . 
For Syllabus, &c., apply to the Lecrvren, 53, Colville Gardens, W. ; 
or at the Catalogue Stall at the Museum. 


[THE HAUSA ASSOCIATION. 


The Execitive Committee of the HAUSA ASSOCTATION invite 
APPLICATIONS for a ROBINSON STU DENTSHIP of the value of 
£200 per annum. 

The Student will be required to devote himself to the study of the 
Hausa language and people, at first at Tripoli and afterwards in the 
interior. 

Applications will be taken into consideration at a mecting on 
December 2nd, 

All communications should be addressed to the Rev. J. O. F. Murray, 
---— College, Cambridge, from whom further particulars can be 
obtained. 








Library of the late ISAAC HEYWOOD, Esq., removed from 
Mansfield, Northampton. 


ESSRS. TUTTICK & SIMPSON will 


SELL by AUCTION, at their HOUSE, 47, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C.. on MONDAY, Ocroner 17, and_Three_ Following 
Days at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable LIBRARY 
of’ the late ISAAC HEYWOOD, removed from Mansfield, 
Northampton, comprising Clutterbuck’s Hertford —Lipscombe’s Buck- 
ingham—Hakluyt Society's Publications—Audsley and 
Keramie Art of Japan—Ireland’s Napoleon, with Cruikshank’s plates 
—Milton’s Paradise Regain’d, first edition—Physiognomical Portraits, 
Large Paper, India Proofs—Gallery of Fashion, 10 vols., 1794-1802 — 
Sabouroff Collection—Delany’s Autobiozraphy and Correspondence, 
both series—Walton’s Alps—Book ot Esther—MSS. on Vellum, with 
Original Drawings—Long Series of Rare and Valuable Books on the 
Colonies—Autograph Letter of Oliver Cromwell, &¢ 

Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 


A ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. 
? 

AVE ART REPRODUCERS, 

mS, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a steadily 

increasing demand for reproductions by this justly celebrated process 

for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book Illustrations, 

Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. have 

the latest and most improved processes. Specimenson view. Prices 

on application. 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO.’S 
Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Book Illustrations, 


Original MSS., Designs, Lace, Manufactures, Photographs, | 


Machinery, Views, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c.,; &c., 
at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 4, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONVUN 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
Southampton Buildings, Choncery Lane. 
bi | per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayabl 
on demanc 
TWO per CENT. onCURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on miaimum 
monthly balances,when not drawn below £100, 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per 
annum, on each completed £1. Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


{ OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 
FORFIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK., with fall particulars, post free on 
application, Francis Ravenscrort Manager. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 


BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 
SOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 


and 


POTrED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 


[{SSENCE of BEEF, BEEV TEA, 

‘[SURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 

SPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS — 
ll, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





of 


Bowes's | 


&e. 








MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
| lfouses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription, an 
thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand 
greatly Reduced Prices. 
LISTS GRATIS AND POsT FREE. 





MUDIE’'S MANCHESTER LIBRARY 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 
Ts in daily communication with this Library. 


| MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 2, King St., Cheapside, E.C 
| HE OPPOSITION of JUPITER, October 12th, 1892. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
By ELLEN MARY CLERKE. 
Demy Svo, wrapper, price Is ; per post, 1s. 1d. 

A Compendious Monograph giving the results of the most recent 
Observations of the Planet, which for some weeks subsequent to 
| Uetober 12th will be in a specially favourable position for observation. 
London: Evwaxp Stanrorp, 26 and 27, Cockspur Street, 8. W. 








‘The Autotype Company, London, 


| Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
| Societies, and the leading Publishers. For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, A.R.A. ; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital; ‘ SPRING,” by Herbert Draper, &c., &e. ; 
also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen a 


the Autotype Gallery— 





THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
| Is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


| from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 
Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTY PE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 


NEW BOOKS. 





THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.—New Volume. 


SICILY: Pheenician, Greek, 


and Roman. By the late EDWARD A. FREEMAN, 
M.A., Hon, D.C.L., LL.D., &c. Maps, Illustrations, 
and index, large crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. 


Times.— ‘It is Professor Freeman's own work throughout. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to commend it.” 


UR. R. F. HORTON’S NEW WORK. 


REVELATION and the 


BIBLE, By R. F, HORTON, M,A., Author of “In- 
spiration and the Bible,” &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d, 





WITH PREFACE BY MISS JANE HARRISON. 


The GODS of OLYMPOS; or, 


Mythology of the Greeks and Romans. ww wy 


and Edited from the Twentieth Edition of A. 
PeTiscus by KATHERINE A. RALEIGH. With 
Preface by JANE E, HARRISON. 8 Full-page 


and numerous smaller Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES.—New Voluie. 


MISSING FRIENDS; or, the 


Adventures of a Danish Emigrant in Queensland, 
Large Crown 8vo, red cloth, gold lettered, 5s. 

Daily Telegraph.—“ His account of how he roughed it in 
various capacities and places is instinct with the charm 
which accompanies the vivid presentiment of real facts...... 
Many incidents are told with a power and directness which 
are strikingly effective.” 





BY H. H. BOYESEN. 


ESSAYS on GERMAN 


LITERATURE. By HJALMAR HJORTH BOYE- 
SEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Will be welcomed and diligently read by any 
thoughtful reader,” 





AUTHOR OF ‘* HoWw 
THOUGH MARRIED.” 


THE FIVE TALENTS of 


WOMAN : a Book for Girls and Young Women. By 
the Rev. E, J. HARDY, Author of “ How to be 
Happy though Married,” &c¢, Fifth and Cheaper 
Edition, small crown 8v0, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


BY TO BE HAPPY 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


WRITERS and READERS: 


Educational Essays. By GEORGE BIRKBECK 
ILL, D.C.L, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 





THE CAMEO SERIES.—New Volume. 


THE LOVE SONGS of 


ROBERT BURNS. Edited by Sir GEORGE 
DOUGLAS, Bart, With Frontispiece | Portrait of 


Burns. Half. bound, paper boards, 3s 
Globe.—“ Will be found altogether to be desired.” 
NEW VOLUME OF “THE PSEUDONYM 


LIBRARY.” 


THE SAGHALIEN CON- 


VICT. BA KOPOAENKA, 24mo, paper, Is. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s, 
Speaker, —“ Vivid and exciting.’ 


VOLUME I, OF THE INDEPENDENT NOVEL 


SERIES. 
THE SHIFTING of the 
HUEFFER. Author of 


FIRE. By FORD | H. 
“The Brown Owl,” “The Feather,” &c, Demy 
12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 





: LonDon : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Sevan, E.C. 











SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S NEWEST BOOKS, 


NEW NOVEL.—At all Libraries. 2 vols. 


JENNY’S CAS 


. 
By ELLEN F. PINSENT. 

‘* Jenny’s case wits similar to that of Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles,’ and in one respect the author's 
treatment of it is more criginal than Mr. Hardy's. 
The story is told with extreme directness and simplicity, 
and with quite unaffected and unmanufactured pathos.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

** The book cannot fail of a hearing when its merits 
are so obvious.’’—Daily Graphic. 

** An honest and satisfactory piece of work. From 
the first page to the last the plot develops as a revelation 
of destiny. Pitiful to read, interesting for its sincerity 
and simplicity of design, not savage, but hard in its 
observation, human to the last degree, ‘ Jenny Case’ is a 
scholarly novel.’»—National Observer. 

** Jenny is a being worthy of the creative genius of 
Mrs. Gaskell or Miss Thackeray.’’—Daily Telegraph. 

** A work of remarkable power. Without gassion, 
declamation, digression, or striving after effect, the story 
is allowed to unfold itself step by step. It is the result 
of close observation and sympathetic study. It is doubt- 
Sul if any writer, save George Eliot and Thomas Hardy, 
has so well caught the idiosyncrasies of rustic 
character’’—Glas. Herald. 

** A story of uncommon merit. Mrs. Pinsent is not 
afraid of hard realities, but her realism is not ugly, and the 
sadder details of her tale ave introduced with a sym- 
pathetic reticence which makes these simple annals in- 
Jinitely pathetic. It is a very remarkable story in every 
way.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE STORY of KASPER 


HAUSER. By Etizanern E. Evans. With 
Portrait. 4s. 6d. The story of the abducted 
Prince of Baden, which is still believed in by 
thousands of intelligent persons in Germauy, 
impartially narrated, with much circumstantial 
evidence in support of it. The tragedy is still 
the skeleton in the Grand Ducal cupboard. 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. [Shorvy 
1. FROM ADAM'S PEAK to 


ELEPHANTA (CEYLON and INDIA.) 
By Epwarp Carrenter. Fully Illustrated. 


2. SKETCHES of LIFE and 
CHARACTER in HUNGARY. By 
Marcarer Frercuer. Illustrated by Rosz 
LE QUESNE. 


A NEW GIFT-BOOK. 


THE WILD PIGS. By Gerald | 


Younc. Fully Illustrated by Full-Page 
Plates and Cuts in the Text, by W. Parkinson. 
Cloth gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
“* A thoroughly fascinating story. Tusko, Grumphy, 
Fusky, Snout, and Chunk deserve immorta! lity.” 


Vanity Fair. 
WILL-o'-the-WISP, By Marie 


Translated by Mrs. BratuwatrE 
Sxeete. Feap. 8vo, la. “ The refined con- 
ception of this story is certain to ensure for it a 
large number of readers.’—Pub. Circular. ‘A 
neat little volume, extremely well printed and 
bound.’’—Warrington Guardian. 
WITH A PREFACE BY EDNA LYALL. 


HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Ella 
Forpyce. 33. 6d. ‘* Miss Fordyce tells 
story well.’ —Athenaeum. 

NEW BOOK OF AUSTRALIAN VERSE. 


VOICES from AUSTRALIA. By 


Purr Dare and Cyrm Havitann. 3s. 66 
** Many of them possess a considerable gift of ex- 
pression, and the volume is a welcome addition to 
the poetic literature of Australia.”’ 
Jl. of Roy. Col. Inst. 
TWO NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVELS. 


l. 


3°. 6d. 


her 


MATTHEW REYMAYNE. 


| 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 





HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANDED INTEREST: sone -Wy Laws, 
Agriculture. By R. M. Garnier, B.A. (Oxon). 
424 pp., 8vo, 103. 6d. = ** Full of careful and 
Sor-r caching erudition, and falls into line with the 
works of Prof. Rogers, Mr. Protheroe, and Mr, 
Ashley.””’—Scotsman. ‘ Eminently readable. An 
important contribution to economic history.’— 


Glasgow Herald. 
AN UNBIASSED CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN 


CHURCH: a.p. 1-600. By Dr. W. Mogiien. 
Translated by ANDREW Rurnerrvrn, B.D. 
558 pp., 8vo, lds. “‘ It is a distinct gain to the 
study of Church history. To the teacher who 
wants references, to the priest or minister who 
wants to keep up his theological library, to the 
public librarian who wants to be able to send his 
inquirers to a practical and scientific authority, 
and to be himself directed to the choice of the best 
books on the subject, as well as to the student, this 
book may be heartily commended. Manchester 
Guardian. 


A HISTORY of ASTHETIC. 


By Bernarp Bosanavet, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. 
LL.D. (Glasgow), formerly Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 510 pp, large 8vo, 
10s. 6d. [Liprary or Puriosoriy. 

** Really a great work, masterly in systematisation, 
accurate in learning, and full of great suggestions.” 
—Prof. Mrnro in the ‘‘ Bookman”’ (Oct. 1). 


UNIFORM WITH THE SCHOPENNAVER 
SERIES. 


1. OUTLINES of the PHILO- 


SOVPHY of RELIGION. By Ilermann Lorze. 
Edited by F. C. Conynearr, M.A. (Oxon.). 
2s.6d. ‘*A final word must be added on the 
opportunencss and value of this thoughtful treatise. 
I have no hesitation in commending it as one of the 
most suggestive and enlightening that our age has 
been privileged to weleome.’’—Rev. Joun Owen, 
in the ‘* Academy,’’ Oct. 1, 1892. 


2. The PROBLEM of REALITY. 


sy E. Betrorr Bax, Author of ‘‘ A Handbook 
to the History of Philosophy,”’ in Boun’s 
___Library, 2s. 6d. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHO.- 


LOGY: Introduction to. By Dr. Turopor 
Zreuen, Professor in Jena. ‘Translated by 
C. C. Van Lrew and Dr. Orro Bryer. Crown 
8vo. With 21 Illustrations. 6s. ‘' Psychology 
is broadening its base to an almost perplexing extent, 
and is encroaching more especially on the domain of 
physiology. Hence the need of a volume like the 
present, which aims at giving the beginner a con- 
spectus of the physiological field. We want such a 
book badly in English. Wecean recommend Ziehen 
as cxcecdingly well adapted to give the student a 
clear idea of the scope and the methods of the new 
science of physiological psychology.’’—Nature. 


EMPIRE and PAPACY in the 


MIDDLE AGES: an Introduction to the 
Study of Mediwval History. By Auice D. 
GREENWOOD. Maps, 4s. 6d. 





AN ANGLO- SAXON READER. 


By James W. Bricut, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of English Philology in the Johns 
Hopkins University. With Notes and Glos- 
sary. 6s. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 
BIOLOGY By H. J. Campnett, M.D., 
Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy’s 
Hospital. 135 Cuts, 6s. 


2. MAKING his PILE: an Auvs- | ‘GREEK ACCIDENCE. By Prof. 


tralian Story. By Justin C. 
Picture Boards, 2s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., ParersosteR SQuane, 





MacCanrtie. | 


. A. Sonnenscuetn, M.A. (Oxon.). 2s. 
(PARALLEL. GramMar Senres. 


LonpDon, 
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THE 


LINOTYPE 


Composing Machine 


18 SPECIALLY ADAPTED for BOOKWORK. 


Extract from the “ Printers’ Register,” 
December 7th, 1891. 

“Tho result of the contest between four 
American composing machines—the Lino- 
type, the Rogers’, the MacMillan, and the 
St. John Typo-bar systems, inaugurated 
by the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association, Chicago, has been announced. 
The Linotype showed the best results, com- 
posing on the first day of eight hours 
47,900 ems, and nearly 49,000 ems on the 
second day. The matter chosen consisted 
partly of sporting, market reports, and 
cable news, which had to be read and 
corrected.” 


The above shows that 49,000 American 
ems (equal to 98,000 English ens) were set 
in eight hours, 250 
English ens per hour corrected matter, 
which is a faster rate of speed than has been 
claimed for the Linotype Machine. 


AUTHOR’S CORRECTIONS 
made on the Linotype Machine in about a 
quarter of the time occupied by hand- 
setting. To demonstrate this, experiments 
were conducted by the well-known Pub 
lisher, Mr. H. Rand. Into 9,200 ens ol 
matter from the daily press a large variety 
of errors were purposely introduced both in 
Linotypes and ordinary type. The Linotype 
matter was corrected in twenty-seveu 
minutes, while the type matter occupied an 


hour and a half. 


THE ECONOMIC PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING CO., LIMITED, 


30, BOUVERIE STREET, E.C., 


giving an average of 12, 


can be 


having acquired the monopoly cf Linotype 
Machines in London (excepting newspaper 
offices) are in a position to quote decidedly 
advantageous prices to authors for the com- 
position of books by Linotype, and also 
undertake the printing, being well equipped 


printing machinery by the best 


with 
makers. 








DR. SMILES’S © WORKS. | 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, ’ Philanthropist. 


Pot 8vo, 68. 4th Thousand. 

“ What Jasmin did for himself in poetry Dr. Smiles has now done 
for him in prose, doing full justice to that part of his life which 
Jasmin’s simple modesty forbade him to record, namely, his unceasing 
philanthropic efforts. The story is noble as well as touching, and is 
told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and appreciation.” 





Times. 

** Dr. Smiles has performed a praiseworthy task in introducing this 
little-known but admirable man to English readers.. e died worn 
out at the age of sixty-five. In the south of France he was mourned 
as the friend of the friendless, as the St. Vincent de Paul of pin 

my. 

“Dr. Samuel Smiles has given to the wold a a and sym- 
pathetic record of a pure and beautiful human life, teeming with the 
poetry of action as well as of thoucht, and redolent throughout of 
good deeds and lovingkindness.”— Daily "Telegr. sph, 

“Tl a fait un livre bien personnel et aussi complet by \(o—~ 
Voila Jasmin ‘raconté'* en anglais pour la posterité. C'est 3 1. Smiles 
qui est le coupable, et son él¢gant volume nous a tout a fait charmé.” 

vue Littéraire. 

**No one of Dr. Smiles’s books is more yom than n this one about 
fhe warm-hearted poet of Gascony. Dr. Smiles appears here at his 
best; for the story of Jasmin’s life is fall of romance, and the style of 
this volume has the hs appy characteristics of ease, simplicity. and 
beauty.”"—Liverpool Mercury. 

“The story of such a life is well worth telling, and it has been ad- 
mirably and sympathetically told by Dr. Smiles in a book which, to 
our mind, is one of the most attractive of all his worka.”—John Bull. 


“One of the most touching and charming biographies we have ever 
read.”— Critic (New York). 


LIFE and LABOUR; or, Characteristics 

or Mew or Inpustry, TALentr, anp Genius. 6s. 

MEN of INVENTION and INDUSTRY. 
6s, 


THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 
Cuvrcnes, AND InpustTrirs 1x ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

6s. each. 


SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIVES of the ENGINEERS. §Illus- 


trated. 5 vols. 7s. 6d. each. 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. 
With Illustrations. 21s.; 7s, 6d.; or 2s. 6d. 
JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an 


Avropiograruy. With Portrait and 90 Illustrations. 
16s. and 6s. 


LIFE of THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch 
- ~peeeneens Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A 


LIFE of ROBERT DICK, Geologist 


axp Boranist. Illustrated. 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Avbemarce Street. 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 362, will be published on OCTOBER 17. 
ConTENTS. 
I. PERSIA. By the Hon. Georor N. Curzon. 
If. MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. 
III. THE PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 
1V. MEDITERRANEAN POLITCS 
V. MEMOIRS of the VERNEY FAMILY. 
VI. POPULATION, 
VII. BRITISH CRITICISM of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
VIL. THE POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, 
1X. THE SCOTTISHL UNION. 
X. MARSHAL SAXE and the MARQUIS D'ARGENSON, 
XI. A NEBULOUS HYPOTHESIS, 
London: Lorewans, Guerex, & Co. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No, 350, will be published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 19th. 
. SIR WALTER RALEGH., 
It, ANCLENT SICILY. 
IIT, EQUATORIAL ANDES and MOUNTAINEERING, 
1V. HOMER and RECENT DISCOVERIES, 
V. DR. JOH NSON'S LETTERS. 
VI. DEVELOPMENT of DRESS. 
VII. TRAVELLING NATURALISTS in the NEW WORLD. 
VIII. RAPID TRANSIT in LONDON, 
1X. RUSSIA, INDIA, and AFGHANISTAN. 
X. THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THROAT 4x COUGH | 


Soreness and dryness, anes and irritation, inducing cough 
and affecting the voice. For these symptoms use 
EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES. 
In contact with the glands at the moment they are excited by 
the act of sucking, the glycerine in these agreeable confections 


becomes actively “healing. 
Sold only in boxes, 7}d., and tins, 1s. 1}d., Labelled : 











JAMES EPPS & CO., Homwopathic Chemists, Loypoy. 





DIGBY, LONG & C0.'S NEW BOOKS 


LEADING WOMEN of of the RESTORATION. 
By GRACE JOHNSTONE. Dem vo, cloth, 6s. with Portraits. 
The National Observer says: “T yt: is written carefully and 
after mach research. The eemeiie contain many valuable anecdotes. 
The writing is very well.” 
tay t Canton says: “ Jigpentially a kee of pisteste value.” 
ardian says: “ Writ nm with considerab ¥ 
feeling. The portralte are excellent.” oo ee ae 


WHERE HONOUR SITS. By W. B. Home- 


GALL. Cloth yor Phe 
e 


The Academy sa war ges in his nov 
spirit, and as a. whole * Where yo Fy A 


nounced = 2 re Hon mour Sits’ may certainly be pro- 
he Manchester Courier says : “Much true and manly feeli i 
real humanity, and decided ability in this volume’. The book is 
eminently readable.” 
THE NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “IN SIN OR FOLLY.” 
Y. A. By ur Nestorien. Cloth 


extra, 68. i ey [Just out. 


TRUE to the PRINCE: a Tale of the Six- 
teenth Century. By GERTRUDE BELL. Cloth extra, és. 
The Saturday Review says: “She can relate weli and clearly, and 
carries her readers along easily and Pleasantly. P 


SECOND EDITION. 


OUR TRIP NORTH. By R. Menzies 
FERGUSSON, M.A,, Author of “ nembie in me — North,’ 
“Quiet Folk,” &e. Fall-Page fp Weestrations. Cloth e: 6d. 
The qatucdny Review says t is — written ov well illus- 
3 a “ty SSTSs. —_ Adam an roe en Brow: 
e Globe says: “‘An agreeable narrativ e, Writ fi 
The illustrations are much above the av rerage. era 


JUST READY, SIXTH EDITION, NEW AND REVISED, W 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. — 


THE AUTHOR’S MANUAL. 
By PERCY RUSSELL. 


Wirn Preratony Remarks By MR. GLADSTONE, wuo was Reap 
AND APPROVED THE VOLUME. 
Cloth extra, 5s. 
The Spectator says: “The aspirant to literature may certainly read 


Mr. Russell's book with profit.” 
Miss M. E. Brappow writes: “ Your copped, both to the journalist 


and imaginative writer, is full of wisdom 


AUTHORS having MSS. (Fiction, Travel, Poetry, 
§2 ) suitable for Publication in Volume Form are 
INVITED to FORWARD them for consideration. 
MSS. vead with promptitude, and, if approved, 
will be published in the coming season. New 
Catalogue of Books 8 post Sree. 





Address—Drosr, Lone & Co., Publishers, 
18, Bouverie | Btreet, Fleet Street, London. 
THE INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Edited by Professors SALMOND and BRIGGS, 


Volume IT. of the Series, Now Ready, post oT i 6d. 
8 tT IA ETHICS. 


y Rev, NEWMAN ony TH, k P.. 
Author of “i Old Faiths in New "Light ” &e. 
“ A Treatise on * Christian Ethics" for the Series vould not have been 
entrusted to better hands than those of Dr. Smyth.” 
Professor A. B. Bavce, D.D. 


T. of the Series), post 8vo, 1°. 
LI 


Now re “tN Fourth Edition Tolume I. 
NTRODUCTION to the 
TURE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
y Professor R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford. 
* Learned, Jaber, and lucid....contains al. that most students can 
require. ”—Prof. W. Ropertsex Ssnru, LL.D. 


COMPLETING VOLUME OF 


WweEnprs ‘TEACHING of JESUS.” 
Now Ready, price 10s. 6d. 
Now reat Volume II. No. 4 (completing Volume 1T.). 
HE CRITICAL REVIEW 


Of THEOLOGICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATU 


Edited by Professor 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. 

This Number includes “ ‘Reviews ” by Principals Cave and Simoy, 
Professors Sayce, Bauer, G. A. Surrn, Baamens, Massiz, Rowertsoy, 
Kewnnepy, [veracu, Canpiisu, Ginn, 

Published Quarterly (January, April, *suly, October), price 1s. 6. 
Annual Prepaid Subscription, 6s. (post free). 

The Spectator says: “ Of the numerous additions which have recently 
been made to the periodical literature of the country,none looks more 
promising than ‘The Critical Review.’ It deserves, and will te all 
appearance attain, success as an organ of the higher —— 

Now ready, in cloth binding, Volume I1., 8v0, price 7s. 


Eprsevurcu: 7. & T. CLARK, 38, Georce Street. 


TERA- 





Cloth, price 2s. 6d , post free. 


RHEUMATISM and SCIATICA: 
their Nature, Causes, and Treatment. 
By JOHN H. CLARKE, M.D. 
London: James Errs & Co, 170, Pease, and 48, Thread- 


needle St 


Pror. Loisertr’s DISCOVERIES. THE PHYSIOLOGICAL 
ART OF NEVER FORGETTING unlike mnemonics. Lost 
mewmopres restored—the worst made good, and the best better. 1s 


Book learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. A se/f-coachins 
for all subjects. lnva Iu 


method 

able to the Legal, Medical, Clerical 
Musical, Dramatic, and all other 
Professions and Businesses. Last 
Edition contains 

( 


DNE | THOUSAND APPLICATIONS [tt 


“PROSPECTUS POST FREE, 
Great ind i Classes in 


b ay h epiniene of Mr. R. A. PROCTOR, 
NDREW WILSON, &c. 
NEVER FORGETTING ee CURE for MIND WANDERING 
Also taught in C’asses or Privately at the address below. 
PROY. LOISETTE, 37, New O Oaford Street, London, W.C._ w.c. 
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“MESSRS. METHUENSS LIST. 


‘GENERAL LITERATURE. 


RUDYARD KIPLING.—_BARRACOK-ROOM BALLADS, and other Verse. By Rvupyarp 
KIPLING. Extra post Svo, pp. 208, laid paper, rough edges, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 
A special Presentation Edition, bound in parchment, with extra gilt ornament, 7s. 6d. 
The First Edition was sold on publication, and two further large Editions have been exhausted. The Fourth Edition is 


now ready. 
BARING-GOULD.—THE TRAGEDY of the CAESARS: The Emperors of the Julian and 
8. BARING-GOULD, Author 


Claudian Lines. With numerous Illustrations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, &c. 
of ** Mehalah,” &c. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 30s. 


This book is the only one in English which deals with the personal history of the Caesars, a subject which, for picturesque 
detail and sombre interest, is not rivalled by any work of fiction. The volumes are copiously illustrated. 


BARING-GOULD.—SURVIVALS and SUPERSTITIONS, With Illustrations. 
GOULD. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A book on such subjects as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows, Raising the Hat, Old Ballads, &c. 


By 8. Barrna- 


PERRENS.—THE HISTORY of FLORENCE from the TIME of the MEDICIS to the 
FALL of the REPUBLIC. By F. T. PERRENS. Translated by HANNAH LYNCH. In3vvole. Vol. I, 8vo. 


This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in existence. This volume covers a period of profound 
interest—political and literary—and is written with great vivacity. 
. Q.”-GREEN BAYS: a Book of Verses. By ‘Q,’? Author of “Dead Man’s Rock,” &c. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. Also a limited edition on large Dutch paper. 
WELLS.—OXFORD and OXFORD LIFE. By Memners of the Universrry. 
J. WELLS, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
An account of life at Oxford—intellectual, social, and religious —a careful estimate of necessary e ses, a review of 


xpen 
recent changes, a statement of the present position of the University, and Chapters on Women’s Education, aids to study, and 
University Extension. 


DRIVER.—SERMONS on SUBJECTS CONNECTED with the OLD TESTAMENT. By 
.. = Py D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 


An important volume of Sermons on Old Testament Criticism preached before the University by the Author of “ An 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament.” 


KAUFMANN.—CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kavurmann, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Kingsley chiefly as Christian Socialist. 
LOCK.—THE LIFE of JOHN KEBLE. By Watrex Locx, M.A. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SELLS.—THE MECHANICS of DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Seis, M.A. Illustrated, crown 
VO, 28. 6d. 


Edited by 


A life of 








KIMMINS —THE CHEMISTRY of LIFE and HEALTH. By OC. W. Kumons. Illustrated, 
re The above are new volumes of the “ University Extension ”’ Series. 
COX.—_LAND NATIONALISATION. By Hanotp Cox, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [ Ready. 


HADFIELD and GIBBINS.—A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By R. A. Havrietp and 
Hf. DE B. GIBBINS, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


The above are new volumes of ‘Social Questions of To-day”’’ Series. 


ICTION. 
NORRIS.—HIS GRACE, By W. E. Nonnis, Author of ‘ Mdlle. de Mersac,” “ Marcia,’”’ &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
PRYCE.—TIME and the WOMAN. By Ricuarp Pryce. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 
PARKER.—PIERRE and his PEOPLE. By Gruner Parker. Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


BLISS.—_A MODERN ROMANOE. By Laurence Briss. Crown 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d.; paper, 
with etching on cover by Sainton, 2s. 6d. 


BARING-GOULD.—IN the ROAR of the SEA. 
crown Svo, 6s. 
SWEETHEART. 
6s. 


By S. Bartnc-Goutp. Cheaper Edition, 


CLARK RUSSELL.-MY DANISH With 


6 Tlustrations by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, 


MABEL ROBINSON.—HOVENDEN, Vc. By F. Manet Rontnson. Cheaper Edition, crown 
vo, 53. 6d. 


By W. Crarx Rvssexu. 


CHEAPER EDITION. 


BARING-GOULD._OLD COUNTRY LIFE. By S. Bantye - Govxp. 
Copiously illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fourth Edition. 








To be published about December, 2 vole., demy Svo, about 520 pp., 32s. 


LIFE AND WORK OF JOHN RUSKIN. 


By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, M.A., 


2, Oxford University Extension, Editor of Mr. Ruskin’s Poems, Author of “ The Art Teaching of John Ruskin,” 
“ The Supplement to ‘ Deucalion,’ ” &c. 
this important work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years Mr. Ruskin’s private secretary and 
reral assistant, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining materials for this book. It will contain a large amount 
' new matter, and letters which have never been published ; and will be, in fact, as near as possible at present, a full and 
= oritstive biography of Mr. Ruskin, The book will eontain numerous portraits and illustrations, reproduced in the best 
}-© of process engraving. 
,, lessee. Meriven will also publish a special edition on hand-made paper, limited to 300 copies, with the Illustrations on 
a paper, price £3 3s.; and a small edition, limited to 30 copies, on Japanese paper, with the Illustrations on India paper, 
Tiee Lo o% 
As the whole of the Japanese Edition and the greater part of the Large Paper Edition, is already sold, application should now be 
made to the Publishers, and orders will be booked as they are received. 
“ hme J OF ILLUSTRATIONS.—A Coloured Portrait of Mr. Ruskin from a painting by himself.—Ten Sketches by Mr. 
uskin (now published for the first time).—Several Portraits of Mr. Ruskin.— Sketches by Mr. Arthur Severn, R.I., of 
Mr. Ruskin’s various homes —Facsimile of a MS. page of “ Fors Clavigera.”’ 


THE 
bal "= s z 


RR orm 


aie hn ae by Mr. Ruskin have been so chosen as to show Mr. Ruskin’s hand in various styles and periods, in various 


in places specially connected with his work. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In handsome 8vo, tastefully printed and strongly 
bound, price 10s. 


THE LONDON 
AND MIDDLESEX 
NOTE-BOOK. 


An Illustrated Garner of the Local History and 
Antiquities of the City of London and County of 
Middlesex. . 
Edited by W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A., B.C.L., 
Author of ‘‘How to Write the History of a 
Family,” Editor of the ‘‘ Index Library,” Kc. 





In Crown 4to, handsomely printed and bound, price 
21s. ; Large Paper, price £3 3s. net. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS 
OF HEREFORDSHIRE. 


By HENRY T. TIMMINS. 


A descriptive account of the Picturesque Parts of the 
County. Fully Illustrated by the Author. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ ELIZABETHAN 
LIBRARY.” 
In tasteful antique binding, feap. 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 
morocco roxburghe, price 5s. net; Large Paper, 
15s. net. 


CHOICE PASSAGES 

FROM THE WRITINGS 

AND LETTERS OF SIR 
WALTER RALEIGH; 


Being a Small Sheaf of Gleanings from 
a Golden Harvest. 
Edited by ALEXANDER B. GROSART, LL.D. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ENTERTAINING 
ESSAYS. 
In One Volume, tastefully printed and bound, 
price 3s. 6d. 


FROM PUNCH 
TO PADAN ARAM. 


Thoughts by a Rambling Philosopher. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 


‘* Essays on out-door life and curious characters written 
with much charm and originality.”— The Bookman, 


SECOND EDITION. 


In feap. 8vo, tastefully printed on antique paper, 
and bound in half-parchment, price 5s.; Largo 
Paper Copies, price 21s. net. 


RES JUDICATA:: 
Papers and Essays. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Author of 
‘*Obiter Dicta,’’ &c. 


“One of the most charmingly-written books of criticism 
which has ever been penned, Mr. Birrell won his fame by 
‘ Obiter Dicta,’ and he will assuredly not lose it as a result 
of his latest work.” —Daily senorae™. ‘ 

“Clever, and distinctly entertaining.” —Na!ional Observer. 
‘* Will delight all lovers of literature. Mr Birrell’s criti- 
cism is fair, and his judgment on literary subjects is sound, 
while his style is light and easy. A charming and truly 
companionable hook.”—Manchester Examiner. 

“In many respects this volume is more interesting than 
the second series of his ‘Obiter Dicta.’”— Dundee Advertiser, 
“In all the papers solid thought and careful judgments 
are presented in a rich dress of wit, fancy, and learning, and 
the whole book is so pleasant that no one will read it without 
wishing that it would never come to an end.”—Scotsman. 
“The same evidence of wide reading, breadth of sym- 
pathy, gracefulness of phrase, and keenness of discrimination 
will be found here as the reader was delighted with in 
‘Obiter Dicta,’ They place the writer in the front rank of 
our biographical essayists—the papers on Richardson, New- 
man, and Arnold, in paticular, coming very near perfection, 
and encouraging high expectations in regard to future efforts 
in this field of criticism.” —Liverpool Mercury, 














METHUEN & CO., 18, Bury Srrzer, W.C. 


Exuror Srock, 62, Paternoster Row, London 
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A SELECTION FROM 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST OF 
Forthcoming Publications. 


CONVERSATIONS of DR. IGNATIUS 
von DOLLINGER Recoréed by LOUISE von KOBELL, 
and Translated from the German by KATITARINE 
GOULD. In crown 8vo, és. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By 
ALFRED T. STORY. With numersus Ilustrations 
from Paintings or Sketches by Linnell. In 2 vols., demy 
Svo, 284. 


LETTERS and MEMOIRS of the 
TWELFTH DUKE of SOMERSET. With Selectioas 
from his Diaries. Edited by WILLIAM H. MALLOCK. 
In demy 8vo. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. 
Reminiscences and Anecdotes of Coleridge, Southey, 
Charles Lamb, Wordsworth, Theodore Hook, Sydney 
Smith, Browning, Miss Mitford, Rogers, the Keans, 
Douglas Jerrold, Bright, Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, 
Landor, Trelawny, Shelley, Sir Robert Peel, Bonamy 
Price. Dr. Livingstone, and many other Persons of Note. 
By CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE, Author of ** Memorials 
of Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” In 2 vols., post 8vo. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED 
LANDS. A Record of Personal Experiences ia Europe, 
Egypt, Ceylon, India, Australia, New Zealand, Java, 
Straits Sett'ements, New Guinea, Borneo, Tonga, Samoa, 
the Sandwich Islands, and the United States, in 1889-91. 
By B. F. 8. BADEN-POWELL, Scots Guards, F.R.G.8, 
With Maps and numerous I[llustrations from Sketches by 
the Author. In demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE LIFE and WRITINGS of 
T. W. ROBERTSON, Author of “ School,” “ Caste,’’ 
&e. By THOMAS EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of 
*'The Life of Edward Askew Sothern,’”? With Portrait 
and Facsimile, &e. In demy 8vo, 14s. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. From the First to 
the Third Khedive. By W. FRASER RAE, In demy 


Svo, 16s 


EIGHTY YEARS of MY LIFE. By 


T. GORDON ILAKE. Including some Recollections and 
Aneclotes of Count Pozzo di Borgo, Faraday, Rossetti, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnes, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Sir Henry Cole, George Borrow, Mr. Delane, 
Lord Klgio, Mr. Mozley, Sir Thomas ‘Troubridge, 
Edmund Kean, Sir Henry Bunbury, M. Waddington, and 
ethers, In demy Svo. 


A HISTORY of MUSIC: from the 
Karliest Times, By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. A New and 
Revised Edition, with further Notes. In crown 8vo, 


ws Od, 


WANDERINGS by SOUTHERN 


WATERS, from the Querey to the Dordogne. By 
EDWARD HARRISON BARKER, *“ Author of Way- 
faring in France.”” In demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 18s. 


CHARLES KNIGHT: a Memoir. By 
his Grand-daughter, ALICE A, CLOWES. With 2 
Portraits. In demy Svo, I4s. 


A VISIT to JAVA. By W. Basil 


WORSFOLD. With Illustrations. In demy 8vo. 


THE RECOLLECTIONS of MARSHAL 


MACDONALD, during the Wars of the First Napoleon. 
Edited by CAMILLE ROUSSET. A New Edition, in 


crown Svo,. 


STRAY RECORDS ; or. Personal and 
Professional Notes. By CLIFFORD HARRISON. In 
2 vols. crown Svo, 21s, Now ready. 


THE STILL LIFE of the MIDDLE 
TEMPLE, with some of its Table Talk, preceded by Fifty 
Yesrs’ Reminiscences. By W. G. THORPE, F.S.A. 
In demy Svo, 15s. [ Now ready, 


RicuarpD Bentiey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
STUDENT and SINGER: the 


Reminiscences of Charles Santley. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait of the Author as a young 
man, and two other Portraits in Operatic Cos- 
tume. Demy 8vo, 16s. [Immediately. 


ENGLAND in EGYPT. By 


ALFRED MILNER, late Under-Secretary of 
Finance in Egypt. Demy 8vo, with Map, 16s. 
[Jn November. 

This important work deals with the period of the 
British Occupation in Egypt, describing the causes 
by which it was rendered necessary, and the diffi- 
culties that have been successively faced and over- 
come. As a work of reference the book will prove 
invaluable to all who are concerned with the affairs 
of Egypt; while as a history of one of the most 
remarkable enterprises ever undertaken by this 
country abroad, it presents a record of events rarely 
paralleled, and full of deep interest to all patriotic 
Englishmen. 


THE MEMORIES of DEAN 
HOLE. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author, and several Original Illustrations from 
Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Demy 8vo, 
16s. [ Immediately. 

The Dean of Rochester has arranged his ‘‘ Mem- 
ories’’ under alphabetical chapters ; thus, he takes 
in order Archers, Artists, Authors, Cricketers, Ec- 
clesiastics, Gamblers, Gardeners, Hunters and 

Shocters, Oxonians, Preachers, and Working Men. 

Many have been his friends in all these divisions, 

and the book is full of anecdotes and good stories. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY 
LIFE ; beirg Recollections of Sport, Society, 
Politics, and Farming in the Good Old Times. 
By J. K. FOWLER (Rusticus), formerly of the 
White Hart Hotel and Prebendal Farms, 
Aylesbury. With Photogravure Portrait of 
the Author and other Illustrations. Large 
Imperial 16mo, cloth, 10s. 6d. [Jmmediately. 

The book is dedicated by permission to the Right 
Hon. Sir Harry Verney, Bart., and contains many 
curious and hitherto unpublished anecdotes. 
*.* It is also intended to issue a Large-Paper 
Edition limited to 200 copies only. Price 21s. net. 


THE BATTLES of FRED- 
ERICK the GREAT.  Abstracted from 
Carlyle’s Biography, and Edited by CYRIL 
RANSOME, M.A., Professor of History at the 
Yorkshire College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions reproduced from the German Imperial 
State Edition of Frederick’s Works, by special 
permission of the Director-General of the Royal 
Museum of Berlin, the Original Battle-plans 
from Carlyle’s Biography, and a map. Square 
Svo, cloth, 5s. [Just Ready. 

THE MORAL INSTRUCTION 
of CHILDREN. By Dr. FELIX ADLER 
President of the Ethical Society of New York. 
A New Volume in the “ International Educa- 
tion Series,’ Crown S8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


THE CHILDREN'S 
FAVOURITE SERIES. 


PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 
DEEDS of GOLD. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S Sampson Low, Marston & Company's 


NEW BOOKS. 


CITY FESTIVALS. 


By WILL CARLETON, 


Author of “ Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” “‘ Farm 
Festivals,” &c. 


Best Edition, crown 4to, cloth, 12s. 6d.; Popular Edition, 


boards, 1s. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Biography. 
By CHARLES WILLEBY. With Photogravure Por- 
trait, Facsimile of Autograph, and Llustrations of his 
Music. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 64. 

The aim of this book is to give a true, concise, and un- 

exaggerated account of the ‘ Raphael of the Piano,’ as Heine 

called Chopin, as well as to point out some of the most 
characteristic features of his work as a musician. 


PREACHERS OF THE AGE. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 
CHRIST IS ALL. _ By the Rev. 


HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, M.A., Principal of Ridley 
Hall, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, with Photogravure Portrait, 
cloth extra, 33. 6d. 


PLAIN WORDS on GREAT THEMES. 
By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, D_D., Principal of 
the English Presbyterian College, London. Crown 8vo, 
with Photogravure Portrait, loth extra, 33. 6d. 


THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: 


Seven Years’ Life and Travel in Mexicc. By a 

“GRINGO.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
*,* This book contains full and striking descriptions of the 
manners and customs of the Mexicans, tozether with an 
account of personal travel and adventure in the outlying 
districts of the Republic. The whole of the work is based on 
the writer’s own observations and intimate practical ac- 
quaintance with Mexican life and commerce. 


A TRAMP ACROSS the CONTINENT: 
from Ohio to California on foot, 3,507 miles. By 
CHARLES F. LUMMIS, Author of **A New Mexico 
David,” &c. Fully Illustrated. Cr>wn 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A RIDE through WONDERLAND. 


By GEORGINA M. SYNGE. With Map and Llius- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THEORY and ANALYSIS of ORNA- 


MENT, applied to the Work of Elementary and Technical 
Schools. By FRANCOIS LOUIS SCHAUERMANN, 
for eight years Head Master of the Wood and Carving 
Department, Royal Polytechnic, Regent Street. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 153. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
SECOND EDITION, JUST READY. 

THE TERRIBLE CZAR: a Romance 
of the Times of Ivan the Terrible. By Count A. K. 
TOLSTOI. Translated by Capt. FILMORE of the 
** Black Watch.” 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

* Net a superfluous word will be found in the entire book, 
and from the point of view of literary workmanship, vivid 
qost-pemiing, and sharp relief, it is a model of what a novel 
should be...... seldom has it been our good fortune to mect 
with so excellent a rendering of Russian into English.” 

Athenaeum. 

THE FEVER of LIFE. By Fergus 

am. Author of “The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,” 


Creature of the Night,” &c. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 


HYPOCRITES. 
DAVIDSON, Author of ‘The Old Adam,” &c. 
trated. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


OUT of the GROOVE: a Romance of 


Australian Life. By E. B. KENNEDY, Author of 
** Blacks and Bushrangers.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. 


By Hugh Coleman 


Tilus- 





MY BOOK of FABLES. 
RHYMES FOR YOU and ME. 


Each Volume contains about Thirty Tllustrations. 
A charming series of Juvenile Books, each plenti- 
fully Lliustratei, and written in simple language 
to please young readers. Handsomely bound, and 
designed to form an attractive and entertaining 
Series of Gift Books for Presents and Prizes. 


Lonnon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
37, Brororp Street, Strand, W.C. 








Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





Publisher to the India Office. 


MY STORY-BOOK of ANIMALS. | 


HYNE, Author of “ Four Red Nightcaps,’’ &c. With 
$ Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 


AXEL EBERSEN, the GRADUATE 


of UPSALA. By ANDRE LAURIER, Author of “ The 
Conquest of the Moon,” &c. Fully Illustrated, crown 
8vo, cloth, 63. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 
2s. 6d. 
London : Samrson Low, Marston & Company, Ltd., 


St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Epistolae Ho-Elianae: The Familiar Letters 
of James Howell. Edited, annotated, and 
indexed by Joseph Jacobs. In 2 vols. 
(David Nutt.) 

Ir is the mode of to-day to edit an English 

classic with as much respect as if he were a 

poet of Greece or Rome. Nor need one 

be at all minded to quarrel with it. These 
laborious tomes—the Cambridge Shakspere, 
for instance, or Prof. Masson’s Milton, or 

Dr. Hill’s Boswell—confer dignity upon 

humble shelves : they create an atmosphere ; 

they shed a faint reflection of learning upon 
the most superficial owner. And sometimes 
they are even useful. With such monu- 
ments of erudition, the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, 
“newly edited, annotated, and indexed” 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs, should by all means 
find a place. ‘‘ Quae regio in terris nostro 
non nota Jacobo” is the somewhat audacious 
heading prefixed to a section of the Intro- 
duction ; and, in truth, the vaunt is justified 
by editor as well as author. Howell’s Corre- 
spondence swarms with obscure allusions to 
forgotten personalities and to the labyrin- 
thine intrigues of his time. These Mr. 
Jacobs has hunted out with commendable 
ingenuity and considerable success. He has 
wisely confined himself, in the main, to the 
clearing away of actual difficulties, and has 
refrained from swelling the volume of his 
notes by the undue accumulation of parallel 
or illustrative passages. That would have 
been an herculean task, and one which the 
sega importance of Howell scarcely justi- 
es. 

Mr. Jacobs prefaces his reprint of the 

Letters with an excellent account of Howell’s 
life, a brief sketch of those voluminous 
works of his which have passed into 
oblivion, and a more careful study of this 
one memorial of him which has survived 
the process of time. On the vexed question 
of the authenticity of the Letters he sums 
up most judiciously, so it seems to me, as 
follows : 
“‘Howell’s Letters are thus authentic in a 
measure, being in the majority of cases, 
especially in Part ILI., founded on copies or 
notes made at the time they are supposed to be 
written. On the other hand, many of them 
are ‘cooked’ by the insertion of incongruous 
fragments; and others, especially the series 
addressed to his father, and containing Howell’s 
autobiography, were probably either entirely 
fabricated or had the biographical paragraphs 
inserted, since they read too continuously.” 

Mr. Jacobs, in half humorous apology, 

calls this a ‘‘ somewhat drab and trimming 
conclusion’; but none the less is it the 
only one which the facts warrant. The 


that the Letters were written precisely as 
they stand; yet to an unbi mind they 
carry the seal of their own genuineness. 
They read like excerpts from familiar corre- 
spondence with a number of friends. There 
are little touches of actuality which only a 
genius could have put in afterwards; and 
Howell was not quite a genius. He was 
essentially a journalist, of course ; no doubt 
he kept duplicates of his letters ; he found 
them excellent ‘‘ copy,” and ‘‘ edited” them 
freely for publication. But the theory 
that they are elaborate forgeries, composed 
during his sojourn in the Fleet, is absurd. 
After all, it rests mainly on the statement 
of Anthony 4 Wood, and Anthony 4 Wood’s 
inaccuracies have led biographers wrong 
before now. Mr. Jacobs’s view is not con- 
tradicted by the fact that the Letters are by 
no means artless they smack of literary com- 
position. How should it beelse? Where is 
your literary man, trained to regard style, to 
study the phrase that tells, who can wholly 
put off himself and his art, when he sits 
down to write a familiar letter, can divest 
himself quite of the consciousness of an 
audience, though it be primarily at least 
but an audience of one? And wherein does 
the letter differ in this respect from the 
novel or the poem? Are not they, too, 
often written primarily for an audience of 
one, with only the faintest undersense of 
those others ‘‘ who sit fresh-chapleted to 
listen ” ? 

There is another passage in Mr. Jacobs’s 
Introduction at which I am more inclined to 
cavil. It is that in which he speaks of 
Howell’s place in the development of English 
prose style : 

‘In the development of English style the 
decisive and critical moment is the introduction 
of the easy short sentence. Everything written 
after that sounds familiar and native to modern 
Englishmen ; everything written before that, in 
prose, sounds archaic and extraneous. Now it 
is usual to trace the introduction of the natural 
sentence (as distinguished from the period after 
the model of Latin prose) to Dryden, or at 
earliest to Cowley. Yet, if we open Howell 
anywhere, we come across sentences as short 
and as natural as any in Dryden or even in 
Addison. .... And such sentences are so 
frequent in Howell as to be characteristic of 
his style. True, he indulges at times in the 
more periodic or euphuistic sentence. Yet the 
point is the first frequent appearance of the 
more natural sentence, and that, so far as I 
know, is to be found in Howell, even in his 
most hackwork performances. It is not too 
much to say that in the development of English 
prose true ease in writing comes from Howell, 
not Dryden.” 

Well, the fact is that during the sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries there were 


The paragraph is a disintegrated period : it 
is eclectic in this, that in it co-ordinate 
clauses, subordinate clauses, clauses merely 
juxtaposed, lie side by side, harmonised by 
the rhythmical sense of the writer. Now 
Howell has not arrived at the paragraph ; 
the single sentence is still his unit. And 
—‘the more periodic or euphuistic sen- 
tence ”— 

‘* That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow”’ ; 
let us charitably hope that Mr. Jacobs’s pen 
has slipped. 

Howell’s prose is not epoch-making, but 
it is distinctly interesting. It is never 
slipshod, always racy. And it is extremely 
various: it rises and falls, becomes more 
natural or more periodic, according to the 
dignity of the theme or the writer's fami- 
liarity with the person addressed. Like all 
the prose of the time, it abounds in Latinised 
words, some of which failed to take root in 
the language, and seem therefore exotic to 
a modern reader: such are ‘ perstring,” 
‘* transvolves,” quadrat,” ‘ pomeridian,” 
‘‘commessation,”’ ‘infandous,” “ flexani- 
mous,”’ ‘‘ subdolous.”’ 

Mr. Jacobs’s notes are, as has been said, 
both learned and self-restrained; if they 
err at it, it is by omission, which in view 
of present-day tendencies may be put down 
as a fault on the right side. A pretty 
rigorous examination has only reveale? = 
very few positive mistakes. Thus, in the 
note to page 689, Flacci epos is explained as 
a reference to the Aeneid, whereas the epic 
meant is of course the Argonauticon of CO, 
Valerius Flaccus. And in the note to page 
248, Milton’s well-known phrase, ‘‘ the old 
man eloquent,” is quoted as referring to 
the Earl of Marlborough, to whose daughter 
the sonnet in which it occurs was written. 
But Milton meant Isocrates. 

James Howell, as has been hinted above, 
had a typically journalistic mind. Hoe 
would have made an ideal foreign corre- 
spondent for a great London daily. He 
was eager to acquire and to retail knowledge 
of every kind, but had no care that it should 
be first-hand knowledge. Mr. Jacobs points 
out that his learning on any given subject 
may generally be traced to some obvious 
handbook. His interests were catholic: 
he will tell you an unchaste story, or dwell 
on the mysteries and solaces of religion 
with equal zest; he was a bon vivant and a 
prig, a shrewd observer of politics, and an 
indifferent verse-maker. His career was a 
chequered one. Before he was fifty he 
became successively a commercial agent, 
a tutor, orator to an embassy, secretary to 
the Lord President of the North, and a 
p litical spy or ‘‘intelligencer.” This last 





two prose styles. There was the periodic 
Latinised style of Ascham, Hooker, Milton ; 
there was also a more popular, almost 
journalistic, style, and this was built up 
almost entirely upon the short sentence. 
Open Lyly, Greene, Dekker, above all 
Nash, and you shall find shorter sentences 
and more of them than Howell ever dreamt 
of. From the eighteenth century onwards 
these two styles coalesce in one, in its 
essence the modern style ; and the point of 
the modern style lies not in the number of 
short sentences, but in their subordination 


he remained for eight years. 
forward he principally supported himself 


employment landed him in prison, where 
Thence- 


by the use of his facile pen, and at the 


Restoration he received the high-sound- 
ing title of Historiographer Royal. 
Familiar Letters were published in instal- 
ments between 1645 and 1655. 


His 


The JZetters fail naturally into three 


groups, distinguished by the epithets His- 
torical, Political, and Philosophical upon 
the title-page. 
upon such matters as a Witchcraft, 


There are loug discourses 


d, Catholicism, 
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the United Provinces. These are not badly 
put together: they would make excellent 
essays or encyclopaedia articles; but they 
seem hardly in place among familiar corre- 
spondence. Then there are letters in which 
Howell describes the events of his travels, 
or comments upon the affairs of civil or 
foreign policy. He has a pretty knack of 
writing about such things with lucidity and 
vividness, The most interesting series is 
that written from Spain, and giving an 
account by an eye witness of the negotia- 
tions for a Spanish marriage, and of the 
romantic visit of Prince Charles and Buck- 
ingham to Madrid. But it is the third, or 
Philosophical, group which must needs mean 
most to a modern reader. Shut off from 
the outer world by the stone walls of the 
Fieet, Howell’s active mind was turned upon 
itself. He has been touched in the great 
school of adversity to finer issues; nor is he 
backward to set his meditations upon paper 
for the comfort or the encouragement of his 
friends. Like Sir Thomas Browne, he is at 
his best in dealing with the great common- 
places of existence, with Death and Sorrow 
and Religion; he sets them forth in the 
decencies of speech, and adorns them with 
touches of the sublime. Here is a handful 
of wise sayings :— 

‘‘T thank God the School of Affliction hath 
brought me to such a habit of Patience, it hath 
caus’d in me such symptoms of Mortification, 
that I can value this World as itis. It is but 
a vale of Troubles, and we who are in it are 
like so many Ants trudging up and down about 
« Mole-hill. Nay, at best we are but as so 
many Pilgrims, or Passengers travelling on 
still towards another Country. ’Tis true, that 
some do find the way thither more smooth and 
fair; they find it flowry, and tread upon 
Camomile all along: Such may be said to have 
their Paradise here, or to sail still in Fortune’s 
sleeve, and to have the wind in the poop all 
the while, not knowing what a storm means; 
yet both the Divine and Philosopher do rank 
these among the most unfortunate of men.”’ 


And here again : 


**They who prink, and pamper the Body, and 
neglect the Souw/, are like one who, having a 
Nightingale in his House, is more fond of the 
wicker Cage than of the Bird: or rather like 
one who hath a Pearl of an invaluable Price, 
and esteems the poor Box that holds it more 
than the Jewel.” 


And here : 


** You and I have luckily met abroad under 
many Meridians ; when our course is run here, 
I hope we shall meet in a Region that is above 
the wheel of Time. And it may be in the con- 
cave of some Star, if those glorious Lamps are 
habitable. Howsoever, my Genius prompts me, 
that when I part hence I shall not down- 
wards; for I had always soaring thoughts 
being but a Boy, at which time I had a mighty 
desire to be a Bird, that I might fly towards 
the Sky.” 

Howell reminds one of Plato’s Glaucus, the 
sea-god encrusted with shells and sea-weed. 
He is an aspiring soul, but borne down by 
many frailties. One wishes that he had 
written more often in this vein. 

A word of praise is due to the paper and 
the printing, the binding, and the general 
get-up of the book. It is the more dis- 


tressing to find a considerable number of 
misprints, whereof the worst are ‘‘ Aenied ” 


ling.” There is, apparently, another of 
some importance in the description of the 
1645 edition of the Letters, given on page 
Ixxxvii: the number of introductory pages 
is omitted. 

Epmunp K. Campers. 








Aids to the Devout Study of Criticism. By 
the Rev. T. K. Cheyne, (Fisher Unwin.) 


Tis book carries on the work begun by 
Dr. Cheyne in his Jeremiah and his Hallowing 
of Criticism. The most popular section of 
the Old Testament narrative—the history 
of David—is examined critically, and the 
results of the examination fearlessly stated ; 
an effort is then made to seize upon the 
character of the historic David, as it can 
be discerned after a careful sifting of the 
documents ; and finally, Dr. Cheyne is at 
pains to insist upon the value for edification 
of David as modern criticism defines him. 
This constitutes the first part of the book ; 
in the second part an attempt is made to 
deal with some of the Psalms in the same 
manner. 

The merits of Dr. Cheyne’s work are 
many; but the first and most important is 
that his method is right. Hoe begins with 
a criticism of documents, insisting that 
‘‘ analytic criticism must precede every 
historical sketch, whether of Old or New 
Testament times.” Those who hold such 
analytic criticism of the Old Testament 
difficult or impossible, hold merely that any 
historical account of Old Testament times 
is difficult or impossible. The difficulty of 
the analysis Dr. Cheyne would at once 
admit. He cannot in the present case 
do more than state his own views of 
the composition of 1 and 2 Samuel. He 
tabulates eight documents which he dis- 
covers in the narrative, and notes as nearly 
as may be their date and origin. Hostile 
critics will quarrel with these results, but 
the mere statement of them will satisfy the 
readers for whom the book is intended. We 
are given some indication of the methods 
by which the analysis is effected, and 
we are referred to several authorities where 
the whole problem is elaborately discussed. 
We are not required to suppose, without 
any proof and against all probability, that 
1 and 2 Samuel were the work of a single 
writer contemporary with the events he 
described. It -is this supposition, long ago 
abandoned in the study of the documents of 
profane history, which persistently blocks 
the way of the student of the Old 
Testament. We are inclined to mention 
as the second of Dr. Cheyne’s merits his 
admirable candour. It has been cast up 
against him that he is too candid, that there 
is no stability in his views and conclusions. 
The taunt is foolish. The critic of the Old 
Testament who is not prepared to change 
his views, many times and very completely 
during the course of his instigations, will do 
little to advance the knowledge of his 
subject. Dr. Cheyne’s mind is always 
open to fresh evidence, of which for 
some years to come there will be continually 
fresh supplies in the field of Old Testament 
criticism. The breadth of Dr. Cheyne’s 
culture, as well as his vast erudition, we are 





for ‘“‘ Aeneid,” and “ Kepling” for “ Kip- 





striking illustration in the book before us. 
Whether his earnest devoutness can be 
counted all gain is not quite clear to 
us. In so far as it gives strength and 
unction to his style, it is admirable. In 
so far as it makes him a faithful servant of 
truth on the one hand, and of his congre- 
gation on the other, it is his best gift. But 
in so far as it makes him overeager to 
moralise his history, we are suspicious of it. 
When we are painfully trying to acquiesce 
in a new conception of David, it jars upon 
us that we are called upon to be edified 
almost in the fearless old fashion. Is it not 
true that for purposes of edification modern 
criticism makes the earlier heroes of the Old 
Testament less useful than they used to be ? 
Hitherto preachers have drawn more edifica- 
tion from Moses and David than from Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, to the serious injury of 
Christ’s religion. The modern criticism 
which discovers the prophets subordinates, at 
least comparatively, the patriarchs and kings. 
We have so far confined our criticism to 
the first part of Dr. Cheyne’s book which 
treats of David. It is this part which will 
most effectually instruct the ordinary layman 
in the methods and results of biblical criti- 
cism, and help him to find again the Bible 
he has lost. Dr. Cheyne’s discussion of 
David’s character is eminently interesting, 
and can be easily followed. Part II., on 
the Book of Psalms, is more difficult, but 
probably more permanently valuable than 
Part I. We have only space to commend 
in general terms its thoughtfulness and its 
devoutness. Dr. Cheyne’s chief object is 
to show of certain Psalms that they lose 
none of their meaning or of their force when 
the traditional author and date assigned to 
them are given up. The examination of 
the career and character of David in Part I. 
makes the main argument of Part Il. 
specially forcible. The reader is compelled 
to realise that, granted certain historical 
facts as premises, the ascription of Psalms 
32 and 51 to David is an absurd 
anachronism. 

The second chapter of Part II. is entitled 
‘The Inspiration of the Psalmists.” It 
tries to show that “one of the Church’s 
gains from the so-called higher criticism ” is 
‘* a view of the inspiration of the Scriptures 
at once broader al deeper and more true 
to facts.” It is curious after this that Dr. 
Cheyne should say of himself, “it is also 
true that I have myself no theory of in- 
spiration to offer.” He has a very distinct 
theory. He insists that Pindar, that the 
Vedas, that Dante and Browning must be 
looked upon as inspired. He speaks of 
Zarathustra ‘as an inspired prophet and 
poet, second to none in fervour and in 
originality.” Our only quarrel with the 
chapter is its apologetic tone. The con- 
ception of inspiration which insists that 
the Jewish Scriptures alone are inspired is 
as dismal as it is arbitrary and incompre- 
hensible. Its supporters occupy exactly the 
position of the Judaisers who opposed St. 
Paul. Dr. Cheyne’s conception is not 
merely natural and logical, it is emphati- 
cally a gospel—good news for all who care 
that God should be just, and that men should 
have their daily bread. It is trying, there- 





already acquainted with ; they receive very 
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depreciate the Babylonian Flood-story in 


comparison with the Hebrew. ‘I have not 
found so great faith, no not in Israel,” is 
the obvious Christian sentiment if Christ is 
to guide us. The comparison of Jewish 
and Greek inspiration is full of instruction 
and interest, but the comparison to prove 
the superiority of either is wrong and futile. 
The individual is so small that the inspira- 
tion is for him best which he knows best. 
Moreover, the aneentions of the nations 
cannot be ranged, like schoolboys, in order 
of merit. That is last and least which cares 
to be first. God does not compete with 
Himself. When Englishmen expect to hear 
God’s voice in their own literature and in 
the literature of Greece and Rome, as they 
expect to hear it in Hebrew literature, their 
ears will open. God is not dumb, but men 
are deaf, now as formerly. Dr. Cheyne 
need not apologise when he says “he that 
hath ears to hear let him hear.” 


Ronautp Bayne. 








“Rurers or Inpra.”— Albuquerque. By 
H. Morse Stephens. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. ) 


Atronso DE ALBUQUERQUE, of mixed 
Castilian and Portuguese origin, was born 
near Lisbon in 1455. After having received 
his education at the court of King Alfonso 
V., he served for some years in that monarch’s 
Morocco campaigns, where he seems to have 
acquired a Crusader’s hatred for everything 
connected with Islam. Before the end of 
the century he fought against the Turks in 
the Levant, and twice more againstthe Moors 
of Northern Africa. In 1503 he visited the 
western—or Malabar—coast of India in 
command of a small expedition, and showed 
originality of character by sailing to Mozam- 
bique across the then almost unknown seas, 
instead of adopting the usual route of those 
times by way of Mombasa. On his return 
he sought, not without success, to win the 
interest of the King, Dom Manoel, in a 

and scheme for stopping the trade-route 
by the Red Sea, and obtaining for Portugal 
the monopoly of Indian commerce by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope. In 1509 he 
was appointed Governor of Portuguese 
India, and at once gratified his love for 
his country and his hatred for the 
Crescent by strenuous efforts to destroy 
the power of the Mappilahs (‘‘ Moplas’’) 
and other Muhammadans, in whose hands 
the export trade of that part of India 
then was. The Hindus — whose re- 
ligious rules were opposed to maritime 
pursuits, and who did not excite the same 
kind of animosity in a crusading heart— 
were, for the most part, conciliated. One 
Hindu chief, indeed—the ‘ Zamorin” of 
Calicut—was disposed to support the Moplas, 
and this led to much hostility between him 
and Albuquerque. But such difficulties 
were gradually surmounted. He took Goa 
in 1510, and founded a great seaport and 
place of arms there. In the following year 
he struck at the heart of the Eastern trade 
by the capture of Malacca, and a little later 
established fortified factories at Diu and 
Calicut. He took Ormuz at the mouth of 


the Persian Gulf in 1513; and, when the 





Shah of Persia sent to demand tribute, is 
said to have shown the envoy some match- 
lock balls, with the information that this 
was the sort of tribute the Portuguese were 
accustomed to pay. He died on board ship, 
off Goa, in the last days of December, 
1515. 

The record of this faithful, manly life is 
succinctly given in the book under notice. 
There is a good deal of other matter, how- 
ever; and the actual story of Albuquerque 
himself hardly fills 100 pages out of 207. 
This is disappointing ; but it probably 
arises from a peculiarity affecting many 
other of the Lives in Sir W. Hunter’s useful 
series. The story of a man who bore rule 
in India is apt to run into history: the 
events were greater than the men, or the 
men were so involved in events that they 
had hardly any other life of their 
own. 

Another trouble in this particular case is 
that Albuquerque did not much affect the 
subsequent fates and doings of his country- 
men in India. With all his hatred of Islam, 
he was not a fanatic propagator of the Cross. 
The Inquisition and other things that 
brought the Portuguese in India to ruin 
did not come till long after his time. His 
one object was the establishment of a com- 
mercial monopoly for Portugal. And that 
object was soon lost. First came the tem- 
porary union of Portugal to Spain; then 
the consequent hostility of the Dutch and 
the competition of England. The voice of 
the Jmperial Gazetteer (vol. vi., pp. 359-60) 
is a little uncertain on the point. 


‘* For exactly a century, trom 1500 to 1600, the 
Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of Oriental 
trade ... . they were not traders but knight- 
errants and crusaders . . . . the period 
of the highest development of Portuguese 
commerce was probably from 1590 to 1610... 
when their politic administration in India was 
at its lowest depth of degradation.” 


The truth of the matter will be seen in 
Mr. Stephens’s book. The Portuguese set 
the example, afterwards followed by other 
nations, of establishing factories on the 
coasts of India for the exportation of spices 
and textiles to Europe. Not being able to 
do this with the concurrence of the natives 
—as has since been found possible in China 
—they took up the idea of fortified factories, 
in which they should be safe and inde- 
pendent. But whereas their British suc- 
cessors endeavoured to make treaties with 
the country powers, or, if compelled to 
fight the Nawabs and Rajas, conciliated the 
general native public by respecting their 
laws and their property and their religious 
beliefs and prejudices, the knights-errant 
of Portugal looked on all these things as 
monstrous obstacles to the truth. Hence, 
by the middle of the seventeenth century 
they came to be regarded as common 
enemies of the Indian people. Bernier 
says that in his time (about 1650-1660) 
‘they are become a prey to their enemies 
and fallen so low in the Indies that I 
know not whether they will ever recover 
there.” 

Students will thank Mr. Stephens for this 
useful contribution to Indian history. 


H, G. KeEene, 








Silhouettes. By Arthur Symons. 
Matthews & John Lane.) 


TueEReE is so much colour and light in this 
little book, that we feel inclined to question 
whether it be rightly named. For many 
of the poems have less the effect of an 
outline, a contour, black on white, than of a 
landscape full of delicate, mysterious har- 
monies. Take, as an instance, the very 
first piece in the book. It is called ‘‘ After 
Sunset” : 


(Elkin 


‘* The sea lies quieted beneath 
The after-sunset flush, 
That leaves upon the heaped grey clouds 
The grape’s faint purple blush. 


‘* Pale, from a little space in heaven 
Of delicate ivory, 
The sickle-moon and one gold star 
Look down upon the sea.’’ 


Here we have but one of many charming 
little scones that Mr. Symons paints for us 
with great sensitiveness of touch. As im- 
pressions they convey so much, that the 
name for them of “ silhouette” seems in- 
adequate. In their richness of suggestion 
and felicity of presentment they remind one 
of the work of Mr. Whistler. Perhaps this 
is how, if he chose verse as the medium for 
his expression, he might appeal to our 
mental eye. 

But it must not be supposed that Mr. 
Symons makes paysage his chief care. More 
than once he sounds the graver note of 
sympathy for the loveliness and the sorrow 
of life; and here again his touch has the 
charm of sincerity. The emotion that 
underlies such lyrics as ‘‘To a Portrait” 
or “In the Night” is of the sort that can 
never be simulated ; it rings true. Slight 
as these pieces are, they give the thrill that 
heart-inspired work can never fail to give. 
No less effective is the poem entitled“ Alla 
Passeretta Bruna.” This shows Mr. Symons 
at his very best; and for that reason it 
shall be quoted : 


‘‘ Tf I bid you, you will come, 
If I bid you, you will go, 
You are mine, and so I take you 
To my heart, your home ; 
Well, ah! well I know 
I shall not forsake you. 


‘* T shall always hold you fast, 
I shall never set you free, 
You are mine, and I possess you 
Long as life shall last ; 
You will comfort me, 
I shall bless you. 


‘* T shall keep you as we kee 
Flowers for memory, hid away 
Under many a newer token 
Buried deep— 
Roses of a gaudier day, 
Rings and trinkets, bright and broken. 


** Other women I shall love, 
Fame and fortune I may win, 
But when fame and love forsake me, 
And the light is night above, 
You will let me in, 
You will take me.” 


Another poem remarkable for its power 
is the “Javanese Dancers,” which first 
appeared in the Book of the Rhymers’ Club, 
and which, together with ‘“ Music and 
Memory,” certainly helped to give distinc- 
tion to that interesting little volume. Here 
the rhythm of the dance is curiously sug- 
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gested by the metre, so that we seem to 
hear : 


‘¢ The little amber-coloured dancers move 
Like little painted figures on a screen .”” 


That cortain quaint irregularity in the 
structure of the verse is of service here ; 
but in other places where this unevenness 
oceurs the offect is not so pleasing. The 
rhyming of ‘‘ adorable ” with “‘ shell” ; lines 
such as 

‘The soft roar broadening far along,” 
or as 
‘* Simply chaste dreams: but oh,’’ 


would seom to point to a certain want of 
ear, if not tu a wilful and deliberate dis- 
regard forform. More than once the writer 
seoms to take pleasure in repeating words 
like “night” or “light,” when by such 
repetition no effect is gained either musical 
or metrical. Take this fine quatrain : 
** The fierce wild beauty of the light 
That startles ¢wilight on the hills, 


And /ightens all the mountain rills, 
And flames before the feet of night.”’ 


Such iteration only vexes the ear. Here 
and there we seem to note a contempt—or 
perhaps we should call it a neglect—of 
form. But, in lyrics, form, facture must 
ever count for much; it is impossible to 
disdain it. Mr. Symons, at any rate, has 
not disdained it in the charming little 
picture of “ Fountain Court,” with which 
we would close our notice of a really notable 
book of poems : 


** The fountain murmuring of sleep 
A drowsy tune, 
The flickering green of leaves that keep 
The light of June, 
Peace through a slumbering afternoon, 
The peace of June. 


** A waiting ghost, in the blue sky 
The white curved moon, 
June, hushed and breathless, waits, and I 
Wait, too, with June. 
Come, through the lingering afternoon, 
Soon, love, come soon.’’ 


Percy Pryxerron. 





Reminiscences of a Gentlewoman of the Last 
Century: Letters of Catherine Hutton, 
edited by her cousin, Mrs. Catherine 
Hutton Beale. (Birmingham: Cornish.) 


Miss Hurron’s letters deserve to attract 
and to interest those who care to linger 
among the byways of the eighteenth 
century. Nor are they attractive only for 
the sake of that fascinating time. If I 
may borrow a sentence from the writer, 
“there is an air in their dress and manner 
that is seldom seen at Birmingham” ; and 
the writer herself is worth cultivating, as 
well for her good sense as for her good 
expression of it. 

Miss Hutton was born in 1756, and she 
was the daughter of William Hutton, the 
historian of Birmingham. “ Perhaps the 
smallest human being ever seen,” the 
historian described her, ‘though she after- 
wards grew to a proper size; yet,” as he 
adds prettily, ‘‘ she always carried a delicate 
frame.” Miss Hutton was unable to re- 


member the time when she could not read. 
At five years old she read “ the gilt books,” 
published by Mr. Newbery; and written, 





some of them, it may be, by Dr. Goldsmith, 
as a work of love to entertain the little 
people of those days. In her eighth year 
she was sent to school, at her own request. 
‘‘The school, which till very recently had 
been the first in Birmingham, was kept by 
a Mrs. and Miss Sawyer. The mother taught 
spelling, and reading in the Bible; the 
daughter, needlework, useful and orna- 
mental, for sixpence a week.’ When Miss 
Hutton was ten she went to a writing school 
for one hour in the day. ‘‘ My first attempt 
at writing,” she tells us, ‘“‘ was copying the 
printed letters of a battledore or horn- 
book.” The knowledge of writing soon 
developed her special talent; and her use 
of it was to write letters daily to tho girls 
at school. ‘‘ Nothing delighted me so much 
as The Tales of the Fairies,” she says; ‘‘ no 
girl ever was or could be fonder of dancing 
than myself. My school days were happy. 
Little was there to learn, and that little was 
easily learned.” Her knowledge was not 
the less valuable, perhaps, because it was 
acquired easily ; and what she read at home 
was as excellent as it could be. 

‘‘During the time I went to school I read at 
home the Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, novels, 
plays, and poetry. I thought Gray’s elegy 
‘In a Country Churchyard’ the most beautiful 
of poems, and I am still pretty much of the 
same opinion. I admired Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Hermit 
of the Dale’; I admire it now, but perhaps I 
am not quite so much smitten with it. Percy’s 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry were my 
heart’s delight, and my heart has not changed.” 
To her commerce with those authors, whom 
she here enumerates, we may attribute her 
fine taste, her good sense, and her plain 
style. To read, to meditate, and to enjoy; 
to dwell and to converse with a great author, 
to learn the conduct of life from him: these 
were the old methods of acquiring literature, 
when ‘ Letters were ‘ Polite.’”” How much 
better are they than our present method of 
pursuing the fragments of literature in a 
guide book or a selection, thinking all the 
time, not of an author’s beauty, nor of his 
mind, but of the traps and caprices of an 
examiner. ‘‘Optimis assuescendum est,” 
says Quintilian; ‘‘et multa magis quam 
multorum lectione firmanda mens, et 
ducendus est color.” At a later period, 
Miss Hutton records twice that she has 
been reading Swift’s Letters to Stella; 
from Addison and from Stella she may have 
learned that invaluable precept, which she 
took to heart ‘‘ very early in life,” ‘ never 
to enter into a dispute.” Goldsmith will 
have taught her that common sense is the 
best commentary to the Scriptures; and she 
writes with good taste, and with common 
sense, of a popular institution. 

‘*T have only to see the words Bible Society at 
the beginning of an advertisement to skip it 
entirely. Nobody reverences the Bible more 
than myself; but I question whether its divine 
precepts have done more good, or their perver- 
sion more harm, in this mistaken world ; and I 
would sooner cram the doctor’s pills down the 
throat of an Indian than the Bible of his adver- 
saries.”’ 

With the same good sense of the eighteenth 
century, Mr. Hutton writes about religion : 
‘« Infinite wisdom has appointed many ways to 
happiness. The road a man takes is of less 
consequence than his conduct in that road. 





If one religion merits a preference to another, 
that preference ought to arise from an exten- 
sion of benevolence.” 


In the same year that Miss Hutton was read- 
ing Swift, she ‘read Goldsmith’s Roman 
History and a volume of Shakspere (Mac- 
beth)”: and in her old age she says, “I 
am reading the novels of the delightful Miss 
Austen. All she says are trifles, but all are 
agreeable.” 

But not from books alone was Miss Hutton 
educated ; her domestic life was as ad- 
mirable, in its way, as her literature; and 
she possessed the enviable secret of enjoy- 
ing life, of exercising all her faculties, and 
of using every moment profitably. Mr. 
Hutton possessed a town house in Birming- 
ham and a country house at Washwood 
Heath, which in those days was near Bir- 
mingham ; it is now encompassed by smoke 
and railways. The family consisted of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hutton, of a son, and of a 
daughter. Miss Hutton says: 

‘“*T have made shirts for my father and brother, 
and all sorts of wearing apparel for myself. I 
have made pastry and confectionery as habitual 
employments. I was my father’s housekeeper 
during twenty-six years, and during the twenty- 
nine years since his death I have been my own. 
I have nursed my mother during five years’ 
illness, and attended my father during five 
years of decline. I have written nine volumes 
which have been published by Longman & Co., 
and those which have been publisned by Bald- 
win & Cradock; and I have written sixty 
papers which have been published in different 
periodieals. I have written—that is copied— 
three hundred and thirty-three songs, with the 
music. I have cultivated flowers with my own 
hands. I have made drawings of flowers, birds, 
and butterflies in their proper colours. I have 
walked much, and danced whenever I had an 
opportunity. Ihave ridden much on a side- 
saddle and on a pillion behind a servant. I 
have ridden [Miss Hutton means ‘driven ’] in 
every sort of vehicle except a waggon, a cart, 
and an omnibus.” 

Her own tastes, and her mother's infirmities, 
took her from home continually. Miss 
Hutton was a great traveller about England ; 
almost every year found her at some water- 
ing-place, and the most interesting of her 
letters describe these visits or these journeys. 
‘*T have ridden,” she says, ‘“‘into Cumberland, 
Yorkshire, and the extremity of North and 
South Wales. I have been in thirty-nine of 
the counties of England and Wales, twenty- 
six times at London, twenty-one at watering 
places on the coast, and five inland.” 


In 1778 Miss Hutton made her first 
journey up to town. She records that 

oodstock was passed at five in the morn- 
ing, and Oxford reached at six; there she 
‘‘ breakfasted in a room without either fire 
or comfort.” At Maiderhead she knew that 
London was near “‘ by the multitude of 
carriages on the road”; and she alighted 
in the city, “stunned with the noise of 
coaches, and astonished with everything I 
saw.” She describes the theatre, and tells 
us she saw “The School for Scandal” 
performed by the original company. She 
went forth into the park, and waited in the 
Mall three hours to see the king and queen 
go by. 
‘* At last, after much wishing for, came their 
majesties in their chairs, preceded by their 
footmen and yeomen of the guard. The foot- 
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! 
men were dressed in scarlet coats, with stripes 


of black velvet and gold lace; they wore black 
velvet caps, their hair in bags, ruffles at their 
hands, and white silk stockings. The dress of 
the yeomen was of the same materials, but in 
a singular form, and was calculated to make 
them look broad and fierce. The king looked 
rather sour, and his face was red and bloated. 
He looked straight forward, and took no notice 
of the people, who all bowed to him as he 
passed along.” 
This was in April, 1778; and the prosperity 
of the rebels in America may have been 
answerable for the sourness of George III. 
As to his manners, we may contrast 
Miss Hutton’s casual narrative with what 
Johnson reported, after his private audience : 
‘‘ Sir, his manners are those of as fine a 
gentleman as we may suppose Lewis the 
Fourteenth or Charles the Second.” But of 
his popularity, Johnson had said in 1777: 
‘‘ Tf England were fairly polled, the present 
king would be sent away to-night, and his 
adherents hanged to-morrow.” The foot- 
men, in Miss Hutton’s letter, receive more 
attention than the king: she was ever 
interested in dress; her letters abound with 
descriptions of it, or with entreaties for the 
latest modes; and the great work of her 
life was a collection of prints and drawings 
to illustrate the history of costume, or the 
want of it, from the period of the ancient 
Britons to her own century. The portraits 
are enriched by Miss Hutton’s explanations 
and remarks; the whole extends to eight 
large folios, and it is waiting for a wealthy 
and an enterprising publisher. 

In 1787 Miss Hutton was with her 
mother at Aberystwith. 


‘“ We have,” she writes, ‘‘a small parlour, a 
large chamber with two beds, a very good 
dinner, and our bread and butter, for sixteen 
shillings a week each. Mutton is half-a-crown 
& quarter, veal is abominable, and beef is not to 
be had; ducks and geese are fishy; fish is 
plentiful, salmon is fourpence a pound ; chickens 
are sixpence a couple, and are excellent. The 
common people complain that the sea-bathers 
have raised the provisions to an enormous 
price.” 

She writes from Shrewsbury, upon her 
return : 


‘““We have plodded through Wales, never 
having travelled five miles in any one hour; 
and I honestly confess that I like this good old 
fashion better than the modern one of galloping 
down hills and on the brink of precipices.”’ 


In the next year, Miss Hutton was at 
Blackpool ; a place then with two hundred 
inhabitants, and four hundred visitors. 


“I never found myself in such a mob. The 
people sat down to table behind their knives 
and forks, to be ready for their dinner ; 
while my father, my mother, and myself, 
who did not choose to scramble, stood behind, 
till some one, more considerate than the 
rest, made room for us. These people are, in 
general, of a species called Boltoners; that is, 
rich, rough, honest manufacturers of the town 
of Bolton, whose coarseness of manners is pro- 
verbial even among their countrymen. The 
progress of the arts, even the art of cookery, is 
from south to north. The general observations 
I have been enabled to make on the Lancastrians 
are that the Boltoners are sincere, good- 
humoured, and noisy; the Manchestrians re- 
served and purse-proud ; the Liverpoolians free 
and open as the ocean on which they get their 
riches. All ranks and both sexes are more 





robust than the people of the south. Hysterics 
and the long train of nervous disorders are 
unknown in the country. The people of the 
north are not equal to those of the south in 
refinement, but they surpass them in sincerity. 
The surgeon of the Forest of Bowland under- 
takes only to cure what is curable; while the 
quacks of the metropolis profess to cure all, 
without distinction.” 


The most stirring event of Miss Hutton’s 
life was the Birmingham riot of 1791. In 
that barbarous calamity Mr. Hutton suffered 
the ruin of both his houses, and he lost a 
great deal of property. The violence of the 
rioters is inexcusable; their animosity, it 
may be possible to explain. Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck says of Birmingham, at the 
opening of the French Revolution : 


“‘T can look back with surprise at the total 
change introduced at this time in the subjects 
of conversation. Even with my father’s 
scientific friends, politics became all absorbing. 
From the religious party, of whom Dr. Priestley 
was the head among us, we heard of the fraud 
and superstition of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the inordinate power of the priests, the vast 
revenues of the English clergy, and the griev- 


ances imposed by the oath of Supremacy, and 


the Corporation and Test Acts; so that those 
who had hitherto fancied themselves free and 
had moved about in perfect liberty began to 
feel their necks galled by heavy chains.” 

Miss Hutton speaks thus of Dr. Priestley : 

‘* Having fully assured himself of the truth in 
religion, he conceived it his duty to go abroad 
into the world and endeavour to persuade all 
mortals to embrace it, an idea which has done 
more mischief than any which ever entered the 
erring mind of man. He sometimes, too, in 
his sermons glanced at politics, a subject that 
should never be mingled with religion.” 

Dr. Priestley was fervent, and possibly in- 
temperate; and a public dinner, held to 
celebrate the fall of the Bastille, was the 
occasion of an outbreak. The hatred of 
the people was thought to burn more 
fiercely against Mr. Hutton, because he 
had been President for many years over the 
Court of Requests, a court for the recovery 
of small debts; in which office, as he says: 
‘*T never could find a way to let both parties 
win. If ninety-nine were content, and one 
was not, that one would be more solicitous 
to injure me than the ninety-nine to serve 
me.” Miss Hutton tells how their country 
house was fired, and their town house was 
wrecked and pillaged, but not fired, as the 
neighbours, in alarm for their own orthodox 
premises, would not suffer it to be burned. 
The homeless family wandered to Sutton, 
to Tamworth, to Castle Bromwich, in some 
fear of their lives; they themselves, as well 
as their property, were refused a shelter 
more than once, lest the mob should be re- 
venged upon those who harboured them. 
Miss Hutton showed great spirit and 
coolness throughout these trying scenes, 
but she never forgave them. ‘I have 
for ever quitted Birmingham as a home,” 
she wrote; and to their town house 
the Huttons did not return. The losses, 
the perils, and the terrors of those anxious 
days shortened the life of Mrs. Hutton, and 
she died in 1796. Mr. Hutton survived until 
1815. He was as fond of walking as his 
daughter of riding; and while his family 
drove, he often accomplished a large portion 
of the journey on foot. To his exercise he 








added abstinence; and the Huttons were 
unwelcome guests at the hotels, until they 
hit upon the device of paying for wine, but 
drinking milk. Temperance and exercise 
contributed something to their longevity : 
both father and daughter lived to be over 
ninety, and they preserved their faculties 
until the end. Miss Hutton lived on until 
1846, 


“IT sit in my chair at the age of eighty-nine 
years and a half, and look back with astonish- 
ment on the occupations of my lorg life. But 
the solution is easy. I never was one moment 
unemployed, when it was possible to be doing 
something.” 


As long before her death as 1796, she 
remarked a decadence in the manners of 
good society. Speaking of an assembly in 
that year, and comparing it with an assembly 
of thirteen years before, she says : 


‘Then the men were all, with the exception 
of one individual, dressed in silk, lace, or em- 
broidery. The women were now beautiful and 
well dressed ; but, as to elegance, it is almost 
lost in fashion.” 


The portraits and the caricatures of the 
period bear witness to her just criticism 
about the decadence of masculine attire; 
and the decadence is only more marked, 
through the ugly fashions of the Regency, 
until the human form is perfectly disfigured 
by the development of the modern trowser 
Nor is the literary decadence less remark- 
able than the social in the course of Miss 
Hutton’s life: from conversing with 
Addison, and Gray, and Goldsmith, in her 
youth, she descended in her old age to 
Bulwer Lytton, Harrison Ainsworth, and 
Eliza Cook. 

The readers of Miss Hutton should be 
grateful to the editor for the simple and 
unassuming way in which she has performed 
her office. Here and there, indeed, we 
might thank Mrs. Hutton Beale for more 
information than she has given. It would 
be interesting to know, for instance, whether 
that club to which Mr. Hutton belonged 
was the celebrated “Lunar Club,” which 
could boast of James Watt and Erasmus 
Darwin among its members. In one pas- 
sage the editor, or the printer, is guilty of 
a ludicrous mistake. Dr. Priestley is made 
to study ‘“‘the works of Plato, Aristotle, 
Marcus Antonius, Epictetus, Seneca, and 
others, in order to make a comparison be- 
tween the systems of the Grecian philo- 
sophers and Christianity.” The memoirs 
of Mark Antony would indeed be worth 
studying, if we had them: they would cer- 
tainly differ from those of Marcus Anto- 
ninus; to compare his ‘‘ system” with that 
of the Greek philosophers is hard upon the 
Greeks and upon philosophy; and still 
harder, we should suppose, for Dr. Priestley, 
whose endeavours, we may hope, would 
have led him to contrast, and not to com- 
pare, Mark Antony with the Christian 
doctors. With the exception of this error, 
the book appears to have no mis-prints ; 
and Messrs. Cornish may be congratulated 
upon their unblemished pages. The design 
of the binding, however, and the style of 
the engravings leave something to be 
desired. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


The Ilead of the Firm. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
In 3 vols. (Heinemann. ) 


Through Pain to Peace. By Sarah Doudney. 
In 3 vols. (Hutchinson.) 


Tlonours Fasy. By Charles T, C. James. 
In 3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Cassells.) 


The Attack on the Mill. By Emile Zola. 
(Heinemann. ) 


Down in the Flats, or Party before Fitness, 
By Cleveden Kenn. (Fisher Unwin.) 


The Reputation of George Saxon, and Other 


Stories. By Morley Roberts. (Cassells.) 


A Billionare Boer from 
(Bristol : Arrowsmith. ) 


Mrs. Rivpert, in the course of a long and 
honourable career, has proved herself 
possessed of too much invention and literary 
capability to allow of her writing an un- 
interesting novel. Oecertainly Zhe Head of 
the /irm cannot be so described; but it is 
both less interesting and less attractive in 
other ways than the majority of its prede- 
cessors. Mrs. Riddell won her reputation 
partly by her command of strong pathetic 
situations, and partly by the skill with which 
she converted into good narrative material 
some of the most technical details of London 
business life—details of which she has 
always displayed a most remarkable know- 
ledge. It would seem, however, that this 
knowledge is confined to “ city men,” pure 
and simple; for her two lawyers, Mr. Thomas 
Desbourne and his nephew, ‘the head of 
the firm,” are as unlike the real thing as it 
is possible for them to be. Had any other 
lady-writer made an experienced solicitor 
display his ignorance of the formalities 
attendant upon the acceptance of a bill, 
no reviewer would have thought it worth 
while to notice so natural a slip; but 
wher Mrs. Riddell does so we open 
our eyes. Unfortunately, even if the two 
lawyers are thrown overboard, there are 
a few other Jonahs left on board to imperil 
the safety of the ship. Seeing that Mrs. 
Riddell treats Philip Vernham so very 
sympathetically, and fina'ly rewards him 
with the hand of her heroine, she can 
hardly mean us to regard him as an insuffer- 
able prig, whose priggishness is naked and 
not ashamed; but how else are we to 
describe a young man who, when he dis- 
covers that his prosperity is due, not to his 
own ability—as he had fondly thought— 
but to a girl’s unselfish generosity, is at 
once convinced that his debt can be dis- 
charged in full by a proposal of marriage ? 
It is probable, indeed certain, that Zhe 
Head of the Firm, like some scores of other 
novels, would have gained greatly by com- 
pression, for many of the subsidiary persons 
stand outside the main action without 
possessing sufficient interest of their own. 
If the book is regarded as a whole, it cer- 
tainly cannot be numbered among its 
author’s conspicuous successes; and yet it 
contains, as it was sure to contain, plenty of 
things. Notable among them are the 
attersea chapters, at the beginning of the 
book, the portraits of the heroine and the 
deformed’ young artist, and the powerful 


LTans Vanderpump. 
the Transvaal. 





trial-scene at the close of the third volume, 
which proves that Mrs. Riddell’s hand has 
not lost its cunning. 


Through Pain to Peace is a pretty, refined, 
rather doleful, and very sentimental story, 
in which it may be said that Miss Doudney, 
like moonlight, touches hardly anythin 
which she does not adorn with a gracef 
unreality. Mr. Hamerton once said of the 
French rural wood-carvers that if you give 
them a Gothic figure to reproduce they will 
do their work excellently, but that somehow 
or other they will ingeniously manage to 
eliminate altogether the Gothic feeling. In 
like fashion does Miss Doudney, in a most 
mysteriously skilful way, manage to elimi- 
nate’ the element of life-likeness from the 
majority of her men and women. There 
are people in fiction who are clearly im- 
a i but who nevertheless compel 

elief: Miss Doudney’s people are all 
possible, but we can believe in hardly one 
of them, because, in order to produce a 
certain attractive effect she adopts a method 
which is fatal to any sense of flesh-and- 
blood reality. Tracy Taunton is an un- 
realisable child, with a faint suggestion 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, and she grows into an 
equally unrealisable woman, the provoking 
thing from the critic’s point of view being 
that it is well-nigh impossible to set down 
in black and white what it is that leaves 
the impression of unreality ; all he knows 
is that it is there, and that it is not to be 
got rid of. Still more obviously defective 
in this respect are the vicar, the organist, 
the organist’s sister, the little seamstress, 
and, indeed, nearly all the people who 
figure in the very ecclesiastical third volume. 
Through Pain to Peace is, as has been indi- 
cated, a sweet, graceful book, which could 
only have been written by a cultivated and 
refined woman. Miss Doudney’s mistake 
has been that of supposing it possible to 
combine conventional prettiness and imagi- 
native veracity. 

The silly title of Mr. C. T. C. James’s 
book will be recognised by experienced 
voyagers on the ocean of contemporary 
fiction as a sort of storm signal; but it will 
hardly prepare them for the slangy vulgarity 
of too many of the pages that follow. Nor 
is this all. A novel may be pervaded by 
the unattractive quality just named, and 
may yet possess a certain kind of interest; 
but Honours Easy is very tiresome. What 
else could it be when its substance is pretty 
well divided between the conversation of a 
middle-aged spinster, who atones for frailty 
in youth by austerity in later life, and the 
drinking bouts and flirtations of a young 
man who, though he has passed through 
a university and is intended for the Church, 
represents the typical ’Arry at his dullest 
and worst? There are also a shopwalker, 
who is another ’Arry;a young secretary 
of the Association of Pure Lilies, who is 
something worse ; a profligate baronet, who 
has seduced the aforesaid spinster ; and a 
couple of shopgirls, who are among the least 
objectionable persons in the book. It is 
a pity that such a novel should have been 


written by anybody; it is a special pity 
that it should have been written by Mr, 
James, who has shown himself capable of 
more reputable work. 





Mrs. Molesworth’s novel, Zeona, has not 
the wonderful charm of her stories for 
children, but it is a very enjoyable 
book. The characters of the young men 
and girls who are the principal persons 
in the little narrative drama are, in the 
main, admirably delineated ; and the phrase 
of qualification is only demanded by a cer- 
tain difficulty in believing that a girl of 
Leona’s singular nobility and unworldliness 
of nature could possibly have won a general 
reputation for the opposite qualities, even 
among people who had no opportunity of 
really knowing her. The narrative scheme 
is very slight, but Mrs. Molesworth’s bright, 
refined portraiture saves Zeona from any- 
thing like thinness; and the conversation, 
which is an important element in a tale of 
this kind, is specially excellent. 


The name of M. Zola has somewhat 
terrifying associations for a number of 
English readers, but there is not a phrase 
to alarm the most timid in the two short 
stories of war which have been introduced 
and translated by Mr. Edmund Gosse. ‘The 
Sotrées de Médan, in which The Attach on 
the Mill (I? Attaque du Moulin) origine''y 
appeared twelve years ago, is deserived by 
ae Gemees ‘a manifesto by the naturalisis, 
the most definite and the most defiant which 
had up tof that time been made; }ut 
M. Zola’s contribution has none of tho 
qualities which are associated with tho 
epithet ‘‘ naturalistic,” except, irdeed, that 
forceful veracity of rendering of which th: 
naturalists have nota monopoly. Thestory 
of the episode in the Franco-Prussian ws) 
is narrated with a distinctness of imagina- 
tive realisation which is rendered all tie 
more impressive by the consistent reticence 
of the literary treatment; and without a 
single direct appeal to the emotions M. Zola 
achieves all tragic effects of pity and terror. 
The accompanying sketch, ‘‘ Three Wars,” 
is slighter, but it is a little masterpiece of a 
kind of art more delicate and miniature-like 
than that with which M. Zola’s name is 
commonly associated. 


Down in the Flats is a story witha pur- 
pose, and a very admirable purpose it is. 
The book is one of which Charles Kingsley 
would have heartily approved, though it is 
hardly a book that he would have written ; 
for Kingsley had an artistic instinct, of 
which Mr. Kenn is somewhat deficient, and 
he would not have allowed any purpose to 
dominate the narrative as it is dominated 
here. Still, the story is constructed and 
written with care, intelligence, and literary 
skill, and may be read with pleasure and 
interest. 


There are painters whose work appeals 
mainly to their fellow-craftsmen, poets who 
are studied mainly by other poets, and 

rose writers who —_ to the suffrages 
not of ‘the general,” but of the critics and 
literary connoisseurs. In ‘“‘ The Reputation 
of George Saxon” Mr. Morley Roberts has 
condescended to an ingenious and popular 
narrative motive, but in the majority of its 
companion stories he depends rather too 
exclusively upon dexterities and delicacies 
of technique. They have many really fine 
qualities, and yet one cannot help feeling 
that they would be more truly artistic if the 
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art were not quite so obtrusive. Not that 
it is obtrusive in a vulgar, clap-trap way : 
there is no strain after cleverness, no strain, 
indeed, of any kind ; but the very simplicity 
and restraint seem somewhat unduly self- 
conscious. - To this criticism there are, how- 
ever, several noteworthy exceptions, among 
which “ Exlex” and “The Plot of his 
Story” demand — mention ; and every- 
where, even in the stories which are from 
one point of view most disappointing, there 
is a loyalty to a high literary ideal which 
deserves and should receive hearty appre- 
ciation. 


Hans Vanderpump is a narrative extrava- 
ganza of the ‘‘ screaming farce” order, and 
both letterpress and illustrations are evi- 
dently intended to be excruciatingly funny. 
One — of the kind. of fun provided 
will amply suffice. The hero has deserted 
Mrs. Vanderpump, has not seen her for 
years, and is thinking of marrying a duke’s 
daughter, when the encumbrance reappears. 
‘‘ Here was his wife alive and kicking—kicking 
everything but the bucket! And though two 
wrongs do not make a right, two marriage 
rites make a very ugly wrong. Altogether it 
was a nasty situation. .. . The Gordian knot 
must be cut—and the jugular vein was the 
place to cut it at.” 


Of such choice humour as this is Z/ans 


Vanderpump all compact. 
James Asucrorr Nose. 








THE HISTORY OF ANCIENT GREECE. 


A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott. 
Part II, (Longmans.) The thoughts of men 
in historical study, as in everything else, are 
widened with the process of the suns. Niebuhr 
found a helpful analogy to the Roman plebs in 
his native Ditmarsh. Dr. Abbott looks further 
afield and clears up the nature of tribes, and 
the rise of kingship, by the facts of Indian life 
as told by Sir Alfred Lyall. Whatever new 
light has been thrown from any quarter on 
early Aryan society, or on the historical times 
of Hellas, will be found carefully focussed in his 
pages. The newest interpretation of coins 
may here be seen, along with the latest studies 
of German specialists. The Athenian Constitu- 
tion of ‘‘ Aristotle” is cited a good many times, 
though treated with but slight respect. In 
fact, Dr. Abbott’s second volume, which carries 
on the tale of Greek affairs from the Ionian 
revolt to the Thirty Years’ Peace, is as good as 
the first—which is as much as to say that it 
leaves little to be desired in either scholarship 
or history. The task of writing a new history 
of Hellas has grown under his hands. It is 
indeed impossible, as he says, to give an 
adequate account of the fifth century 3.c. in 
one volume, and he anticipates that the rest of 
his work must proceed upon the same extended 
scale. Perhaps, if more space had been allowed 
from the beginning, the book might have read 
somewhat more easily. As it is, the style is at 
times cramped, probably from the incessant 
struggle to economize space. A strong sense 
of what is due to the subject and a natural 
wish to omit nothing of importance have 
packed too much information into each page. 
It is impossible to regret that Dr. Abbott’s 
plan has been enlarged. The change has made 
room for what should never be abridged, and has 
rendered possible a full and spirited account of 
the Persian Wars. Every aspect of this 
memorable struggle has justice done to it. 
Its causes; the condition of the contending 
parties; the use which the Greeks made by 





land and by sea of the natural features of their 
country; the exggerations and improbabilities 
which have grown on to the story; the ever- 
fresh interest which cleaves to the story in 
spite of the detected exaggerations; the 
picturesqueness of its main incidents; the ups 
and downs of the struggle; and the uncer- 
tainty as to whether it ever had any formal 
end—all these things stand out clear in Dr. 
Abbott’s p The memory of the Persian 
Wars must live, from their own importance; 
but also few wars have been reported by a 
Herodotus and an Aeschylus; and Dr. Abbott’s 
artistic taste has made him quote these writers 
with excellent effect. The trumpet’s note of 
Aeschylus still runs ‘‘like a leaping flame.” 
But the wars suggest deeper thoughts too. 
The Persians incurred defeat in part because 
they were ill armed (though surely the a&xuh 
Bpaxéa of Hdt. 5, 49 was not a short javelin). 
But also 


** from first to last the [Persian] invasion was 
conceived and carried out without any real know- 
ledge of the task which lay before the invader. A 
vast multitude of men and ships was collected 
without thought of the difficulty of maintaining 
or even using them; the Greeks were allowed to 
occupy the best positions; and defeat was almost 
courted by unnecessary attacks under adverse 
circumstances. The advice of men who knew the 
Greek temper, and the points where they [sic] 
feared defeat, was always disregarded in favo~r 
of those who recommended a line more worthy of 
Persian traditions ’’ (p. 241). 


The following chapters (on Peloponnesian and 
Athenian affairs and on the early history of the 
Delian League) are perhaps in themselves less 
interesting, and they suffer from appearing 
without their natural culmination—an account 
of the administration of Pericles, and of the 
art-creations of his time, which is reserved for 
another volume. Still, they are solid pieces of 
work; and the same may be said of the 
concluding chapters, which give as much 
unity as is possible to our fragmentary 
information about early Greek Italy and 
Sicily. On the whole, Dr. Abbott is writing 
an excellent history of Greece; and not the 
least of its merits is that he points out plainly 
how much there is that we do not know. 


Das Griechische Burgerrecht. Von E. Szanto. 
(Freiburg i.B.: Mohr.) A ‘ Staatsrecht”’ for 
Greece, such as we now possess for Rome, has 
hitherto been unattainabie, partly because of 
the greater complexity of the state-forms in the 
subdivided and disintegrated Greek world, 
partly because we had not documents enough 
to give us precise and trustworthy legal in- 
formation. The second source of difficulty is 
disappearing with the comparison of fresh 
inscriptions; and, though the first difficulty 
remains and will remain to trouble systematists, 
yet Herr Szanto, wisely taking up the subject 
at the point rendered easiest by the course of 
discovery, has laid a solid foundation for at 
least one corner of the building. He selects 
for separate consideration the right and the 
rights of citizenship among the Greeks. 
Ajjaov, as Aristotle says, Sr: xpérepoy 5 wodlrns 
(nrnréos ; and, after a short introduction ex- 
plaining what constituted a citizen in a Greek 
state, Herr Szanto goes on to show how 
citizenship was granted or otherwise acquired. 
The right was by no means always granted 
en bloc, and Herr Szanto has some trouble in 
distinguishing the different grades and limita- 
tions recognised—trouble which we think it 
would have been hopeless to face only a few 
years ago. Next comes a chapter on icomoArtela. 


Documentary evidence is called in to show how 
Greeks understood this word. It did not mean 
what writers on Roman history have made it 
mean from a too exclusive consideration of 
Latin affairs, nor was it, as Boeckh thought, 





an imperfect citizenship, very much like 
igorékcia, It can only mean complete civic 
rights offered by the one state, but not 
necessarily taken up by the citizens of the 
other state concerned. In fact, the word 
answers to the fuller expression «lva airg rhy 
mwodkitelay bv BovdAnrar. The third division of 
the book deals with ovumroditecia in its two 
forms, the synoecistic and the federative; and 
here it naturally trenches on further political 
problems. The author has relied chiefly on 
epigraphy for the materials of his study, on 
treaties and grants; and he utters a word of 
wise warning against a point of view which 
has, perhaps, been over strongly held or ex- 
pressed. Citizenship, its origin and its rights, 
must not be thought of as too closely inter- 
woven with religion. In prehistoric times 
common cults were of the first importance in 
creating or holding together a village or a 
state; but we may easily exaggerate this 
influence in the historical period. 


Kleinasiatische Studien. Untersuchungen 
zur griechisch-persischen Geschichte des IV. 
Jahrhunderts v. Chr. Von W. Judeich. 
(Marburg: Elwert.) The thread which binds 
together Herr Judeich’s separate ‘‘ Studien” 
is the consideration of how the episode dealt 
with bore on the question, Shall Asia Minor 
(and especially its fringe of coast and its 
islands) be Orientalised or Grecised? Shall it 
be drawn finally into the vortex of Asiatic 
affairs? Shall it share the nobler and fully 
Hellenic life of the West, or—as actually 
happened—shall it be the seed-plot and breed- 
ing-ground of all those mixed tendencies to 
which the name of ‘ Hellenism” is specially 
applied? There were moments when things 
looked as if one or other of the first two alter- 
natives were in store for the country. The 
first Athenian league (and in a smaller degree 
the league of the next century) gave it its 
fairest chance of breeding out, as it were, the 
barbaric strain inherited from the Carian wives 
of Miletus and other foreign admixtures. The 
fortune of war decided against this hope. 
The masterful character and controlling power 
of Artaxerxes IIL Ochos promised to absorb 
the East Greeks for good in the great body of 
the Persian empire, and even to hold fast 
another struggling civilisation, that of Egypt. 
But the military genius of Alexander baffled 
the prospects of renewed life for the Persian 
State. More fortunate in one sense were the 
separatist movements of the satraps, of 
Mausollos, and of Euagoras; for, though these 
leaders failed to achieve the independence on 
which their hearts were set, yet the great 
movement of which their action was one phase 
or expression went on still. The Greek life on 
the one hand and the Asiatic life on the other 
lost certain of their distinguishing marks and 
tended to become fused. Greek kingdoms— 
without, as yet, the name of king—were con- 
stantly forming like bubbles on the troubled 
surface of West Asiatic affairs. Even the 
philhellene prince, Kyros the younger, and 
Lysandros ruling for a moment at Sardis, fore- 
shadowed what was coming; and, when the 
Diadochi carved the huge empire of the 
Achaemenidae into great monarchies for them- 
selves, they were only taking advantage of 
work already done for them by some famous 
and many obscure forerunners. They found 
Orientals ready to be Grecised and Greeks 
ready to submit to kingly rule. Among the 
many episodes of this long development, Herr 
Judeich has treated (with conspicuous ability) 
the part played in the East in the third century 
B.c. by Sparta and by Athens, the story of 
Euagoras, the national rising of the Egyptians, 
the revolt of the satraps, the career of Maus- 
sollos, and the relations of Macedon with 
Persia. 
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Rivalité d’Eschine et Démosthéne. Par A. | Messrs. G. P. Purnam’s Sons will publish 


Bougot. (Paris: Boullion.) This is one of 
those clear and lively sketches of a perplexed | 
situation of which the French pen seems to | 

ossess the secret. Plunging in medias res, M. | 

ougot rouses at once the attention of his | 
readers, unfatigued by long preliminaries, and 
that attention is kept unflagging until the 
conclusion of the process about the Crown. It 
is not everyone who could have disentangled 
so successfully the threads of intrigue and mis- 
representation, or who could have raised his 
subject so well above the somewhat vulgar 
level of personalities to which the two great 
orators themselves descended. The quarrel 
has been treated often enough before, but 
everything lies in the way in which a topic is 
presented; and the idea of looking on the 
politics of the day as a duel between Aeschines 
and Demosthenes was an ingenious one. Of 
course there are other ways, and more necessary 
ones, of looking at them; but then there are 
plenty of other essays and histories. The book 
of M. Brédif on Demosthenes, noticed some 
time back in the ACADEMY, supplies, for 





instance, a useful complement to that of M. 
Bougot. The latter is especially political and | 
historical; the former pays more attention to ! 
the literary and artistic side of the great 
orator’s work. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A sERIEs of articles on the portraits of 
Tennyson will be commenced in an early 
number of the Magazine of Art, from the pen 
of his friend, Mr. Theodore Watts. The selec- 
tion from the large number of existing portraits 
has been approved by Lord Tennyson’s family, 
and includes all that are authentic representa- 
tions of nim. 


Mr, ArTHUR WavGn’s Study of Lord Tenny- 
son, which has been in preparation for the last 
two years, and which was intended for the 
spring season, is now announced by Mr. 
Heinemann for immediate publication. It 
includes much material which has not hitherto 
been brought together, and is illustrated with 
a number of photographs specially taken for 
the work. The exact title of the volume will 
be Alfred Lord Tennyson: a Study of his Life 
and Work, 


THE new volume of ‘‘The Poets and the 
Poetry of the Century,” entitled Zennyson to 
Clough, to be issued immediately, will contain 
some interesting information supplied to the 
editor by several members of the Tennyson 
family. The critical notes on Lord Tennyson, 
and on his two brothers, Frederick and Charles, 
are written by Dr. A. H. Japp. 


Tue publication of Mr. R. L. Stevenson’s 
Beach of Falesé, which it was intended to issue 
this autumn, has been postponed till next year. 
Mr. Stevenson’s work on Samoa, issued under 
the title of A Footnote to History, has reached 
a second edition; and 7'he Wrecker is now in 
its sixteenth thousand. 

Messrs. Percivat & Co. announce a volume 
of eleven sermons, entitled Faith, by the Rev. 
H. C. Beeching, rector of Yattendon, who will 
be remembered as one of the authors of ‘‘ Love 
in Idleness.”’ 

Tue Chiswick Press will issue at the end of 
this month Some Notes on Books and Printing: 
A Guide for Authors and Others, by Mr. 
Charles T. Jacobi, the manager of the Chiswick 
Press, and also examiner in typography to the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, 


A NOVEL, entitled Anthea, by Cécile Cassa- , 
vetti, will be shortly issued by Messrs. Cassell | 
& Co. It is a sensational story, based on | 
historical facts of the time of the Greek War | 
of Independence, 
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the English edition of the re-issue of Herman 
Melville’s works, edited, with a biographical 
and critical introduction, by Mr. Arthur 
Stedman, with a portrait of the author, a map, 
and other illustrations. The complete set will 
form four volumes, of which 7'ypee and Omoo 
will be ready very shortly, a White Jacket 
and Moby Dick are in the press. 

A NEW volume of essays by the late J. Hain 
Friswell, author of ‘‘ The Gentle Life,” entitled 
This Wicked World, will be published imme- 
diately by Messrs. Hutchinson. 


THE second volume of the ‘Elizabethan 
Library ” is announced by Mr. Elliot Stock for 
immediate publication. It is entitled Choice 
Passages from the Writings of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, with an introduction by Dr. A. B. 
Grosart. 

Messrs. Cuarro & Wrypvs publish this 
week a new.three-volume novel by Mr. William 
Westall. The same author is writing a story 
which will run, early next year, in the Weekly 
Budget and other newspapers, and be published 
simultaneously in the United States, by Mr. 
P. F. Collier, of New York, who has acquired 
the American and Canadian rights. 


Messrs. BemMrosE & Sons announce Devon- 
shire Wills, being a collection of abstracts of 
early Wills and Administrations proved and 
granted in the diocese of Exeter, extracted, 
arranged, and annotated by Mr. Charles 
Worthy, the county historian. 


Messrs. Hopper & StouGHTon will publish 
the English edition of a work by the Rev. Dr. 
R. 8. Storrs, of Princeton, entitled Bernard of 
Clairvaux : The Times, the Man, and his Work. 


Tue first large edition of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
new novel, J'he Cuckoo in the Nest, has been 
exhausted. A second edition will be ready 
next week. 

Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE & Co. an- 
nounce a second edition of Mr. Silas K. 
Hocking’s new volume, Where Duty Lies, the 
first having been exhausted on the day of pub- 
lication. 

The annual meeting of the Ruskin Society of 
London was to be held on Friday of this week, 
in the Governors’ room of the Charterhouse, 
when Canon Elwyn, the Master, had under- 
taken to point out the chief features of interest 
in the ancient building. The ordinary meetings 
of the Society, which is now in the second 
year of its existence, are held at the London 
Institution, on the second Friday of the month, 
from November to May, at 7.30 p.m. 


CoL.ectTors of Thackerayana may be glad to 
have their attention called to T'he Chronicle of 
St. George, a quarterly periodical printed at 
Brighton, but published by Messrs. Bradford 
& Noel of Chichester. The October number 
contains some reminiscences of the novelist by 
his cousin, the Rev. F. St. John Thackeray, 
well known to many generations of Etonians. 
Writing of his own schoolboy days, he says : 


| “*T never visited, rarely saw him [Thackeray] at 


this time without having a sovereign slipped into 
my hand on leaving him. . . . On these delightful 
visits he would spare no pains in taking me to 
places of amusement—the play or the pantomime 
—sometimes after an excellent dinner at the 
Garrick Club, where I remember his checking 
some one in the act of blurting out an oath, the 
utterance of which he would not tolerate in my 
presence.”’ 

Concerning his appearance, he quotes from the 
Agricola of Tacitus: “ Nihil metus in vultu: 
gratia oris supererat. Bonum virum facile 
crederes, magnum libenter.” 


WE believe that the general consensus of 
foreign opinion would assign the first place 





among Tennyson’s works to Enoch Arden. A 
few months ago, M. Beljame, professor at the 
Faculté des Lettres de Paris, published an 
annotated edition of it, to which was appended 
a continental bibliography. From this we learn 
that there are seven translations in French, 
and six in German. Of the former, one is 
by Xavier Marmier (who has himself died 
this very week), and another has an intro- 
duction by Scherer. Of the latter, one with 
illustrations has through more than 
thirty editions. It has also been translated 
twice into Dutch (with a frontispiece by Josef 
Israels), and twice into Italian; into Spanish, 
by D. Vicente De Arana (with illustrations) ; 
into Norwegian; into Hungarian; and into 
Bohemian. With the exception of the a 
and some of the French, all these translations 
are in verse. In addition, there are no less 
than four annotated editions in French, and 
one in German. A dramatised version was 
produced at Boston in January, 1865, within 
a year after its publication; and another at 
the Royal Surrey Theatre in 1869. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


Mr. WILLIAM Watson has written an elegy 
on Tennyson of some length for this week’s 
number of the Illustrated London News, which 
will also contain verses by Dr. Richard Garnett 
and Mr, Andrew Lang. 


THE Marquess of Salisbury will contribute a 
yo on ‘Constitutional Revision” to the 
ovember number of the National Review. 


THe forthcoming number of the Economic 
Review will contain the following articles: 
“What Attitude should the Church adopt 
towards the Aims and Methods of Labour 
Combinations?” by Rev. Canon H. Scott 
Holland; ‘‘ The Present Position of the Sweat- 
ing System Question in the United Kingdom,” 
by Mr. David F. Schloss; ‘‘ Co-operative 
Credit-Banking in Germany,’ by Mr. Henry 
W. Wolff; “The Universities’ Settlement in 
Whitechapel : a Criticism,” by Mr. T. H. Nunn; 
“The Theory of Prize-Giving,”’ by the Rev. 
and Hon. E. Lyttelton, and the Rev. H. 
Rashdall; ‘‘ Thoughts on Social Problems and 
their Solution,” by Mr. E. Vansittart Neale. 

Tue serial tale in the Ladies Treasury for 
next year will be written by Mary Albert, and 
entitled ‘‘ Sybil Golding’s Rubies,” 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


In Convovation at Oxford, on October 8, 
Dr. Boyd delivered the usual Latin speech, 
reviewing the events of the past academical 
year, on the occasion of beginning another 
term of office as Vice-Chancellor. The report 
in the Times somewhat awkwardly makes him 
mention the services to archaeology of the late 
‘**Colonel’”’ Chester, instead of ‘‘ Greville” 
Chester. 

Pror. SAYcE will deliver a public lecture at 
Oxford on, Wednesday next, October 19, on 
“The History of Canaan according to the 
Babylonian Monuments.” He intends to start 
for Egypt immediately afterwards. 


Mr. J. BAss MULLINGER, the historian of 
Cambridge University, who has been appointed 
to deliver the Birkbeck Lectures at Trinity 
College, has chosen as his subject “‘ Schools of 
Theology at Cambridge.” 

Mr. J. RENDELL Harris, the new reader in 
palaeography at Cambridge, will deliver this 
term his first course of lectures in the Divinity 
School, entitled ‘‘Introduction to Greek 
Palaeography.” 

Pror. H. F. Petuam, Camden professor of 
ancient history at Oxford, will publish imme- 
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diately, with Messrs. Percival, a volume 
entitled Outlines of Roman History, with maps. 


THE Rector of the University of Padua has 
addressed a Latin letter to the Vice-Chancellors 
of Oxford and Cambridge, inviting them to 
send a delegate to the Galileo Tercentenary, 
which it is proposed to celebrate from December 
6 to 8. It was on December 7, 1392, that 
Galileo was appointed by the Republic of 
Venice to the chair of astronomy at Padua, 
which he occupied for twenty-two years. 


Mr. WILFRED GILL, of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, will deliver a special course Ot 
lectures during the present session at 13, Ken- 
sington-square (King’s College Department for 
Ladies) on ‘‘ Ancient and Modern Aspects of 
Hellenism,”” with a free introductory lecture 
on “ Our Intellectual Debt to Greece,’ to be 
given on Tuesday next, at 11.15 a.m. 


WE may mention here two pamphlets which 
have appeared during the vacation. One is 
the inaugural address delivered by Mr. James 
Stuart at the opening of the third series of 
vacation courses of study at Cambridge. In 
this he traces the development of the University 
Extension movement during the last twenty- 
one years, and incidentally throws light on the 
origin of the term. The other is a report of a 
conference held at Oxford in August, on the 
extension of university teaching among work- 
men, in which Mr. Tom Mann and several 
other workmen took part. The result was a 
proposal to provide specimen courses of Uni- 
versity Extension lectures in the industrial 
districts, on a scale which will require at least 
£1000 a year for three years. It is proposed 
to tell off one or more experienced lecturers, as 
educational missionaries, for this branch of the 
work ; to furnish each lecturer with a travelling 
organiser, who will make the local arrange- 
ments through trade unions and co-operative 
societies, and explain the purpose and scope of 
the courses at each chosen centre before the 
lectures begin ; and to equip each course with 
the best possible illustrations. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


THE LAUREATE DEAD. 
(October 6, 1892.) 


Tue laurels fall from off as high a brow, 

As since our S re wore the poet-bays, 
Who breathed Sicilian music thro’ his lays, 
And felt great Homer’s resonant ebb and flow, 
Who knew all art of word that man may know, 

And led us on by love’s undying ways, 
Who gave us back the old Arthurian days, 
The last of Laureates, Tennyson, lies low. 


Our golden age is shorter, and the spheres 
That sooner wane may swiftlier wax to prime, 
But when shall sing another as he sung 
Who wrought with Saxon purity of tongue 
The one great epic of two hundred years, 
The one memorial utterance for all time ? 


H. D. RAwNsLeEY. 
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OBITUARY. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

THE greatest poetic artist of the English- 
speaking race has passed away. There need be 
no sadness of farewell at such a close to such a 
career. To have passed a long life in undivided 
devotion to the noblest of the arts, to have 
grown in mastery of it almost to the end, to 
have become in very deed the voice of the 
nation he loved so well: this has been surely 
the supreme lot. It is characteristic that 
almost the only trouble of his later years was 
the intrusive reverence of his fellow-country- 
men, a burden that might have been borne 
with somewhat more of patience and geniality. 
But there was a touch of the aristocrat about 
Tennyson that chimed in well with the dignity 
of his art, and completes the picture of the 
vates sacer, the consecrated voice of a mighty 
people, brooding in self-chosen isolation upon 
the things of highest import. 

That is not the figure which Tennyson presents 
on his first appearance in the arena where he was 
to outstrip all rivals. His Aeepsale period lasted 
long. Looking back, we can indeed discern in 
the volume of 1842—in the ‘‘ Ulysses,” in the 
“‘ Morte d’Arthur,” in ‘“‘ The Two Voices ” 
—the promise of nearly all that was to come. 
But these were imbedded in much that was 
pretty but petty, Wordsworthian idylls too 
long drawn out, Lords of Burleigh and Ladies 
Clare, that half justified the early scoffers, 
Wilson and the rest. Even the melody, though 
sweet and clear, was thin and at times tinkling. 
Grace, not force or dignity, was the character- 
istic up to and including ‘‘The Princess” of 
1847, the most graceful poem of such length 
in the language. 

Yet all the while the master was growing in 
command over his instrument. Even in the 
earlier volumes of 1830 and 1832 there were 
premonitions of the almost flawless workmanship 
in words which was to be the cachet of Tenny- 
son’s style. They say that men’s minds ossify 
after forty. Certainly there comes to lan- 
guages growing old a stage of ossification, when 
new collocations of words become increasingly 
difficult and the conventional epithet is 
stereotyped and polarised. In the history of 
English style, in prose indirectly as directly in 
poetry, that stage of ossification was arrested 
by Tennyson. He is the great master of the 
epithet in our language. He revived old words 
like ‘‘ marish,” he invented new ones like ‘‘ mur- 
murous.” He seems to have taken infinite 
care over the filing of his phrases. A careful 
study of the variae lectiones of his successive 
editions is a liberal education in poetic form, 
and there was probably much greater modifi- 
cation before anything of his appeared in print 
at all, 








It is for this reason that the poet with whom 
he is to be affiliated in the history of English 
poetry, regarded simply as an art, is, of all 
poets in the world, Pope. It was Pope’s aim, 
he himself avowed, to make English poetry 
correct in form. It was Tennyson’s function 
to bring back to English verse that care for 
form which had disappeared from it when he 
began to write. During his adolescent period, 
the titular head of English poetry was Robert 
Southey, who published amorphous masses 
which he called poems, while Wordsworth was 
acting up to a theory of poetry which implied 
that form was of no consequence. Tennyson 
rescued English poetry from these tendencies. 
No wonder that his influence has been the 
dominant one among all but a few. As in the 
eighteenth century every poctaster aped Pope, 
so in the nineteenth every English minor poet 
has followed in the wake of Tennyson. 

There can be little doubt that this care for 
form was due to his University education on 
the old classical Trinity lines. Tennyson is of 
the classical order of poets in a double sense. 
There are always poets learned in their art who 
love to reproduce and recall the best work of 
their predecessors in their own or in the classi- 
cal languages: Milton and Gray are of this 
class. There are poets, again, who preserve in 
their lines the reserve, the dignity, the xa:pés of 
the great poets of antiquity, even though 
they may not be intimately acquainted with 
them: Collins and Keats are classical in this 
sense. Tennyson wes classical in both ways : 
he has antique reserve, he is full of reminis- 
cences. It is this fact that has made the com- 
parison to Virgil or to Theocritus so natural, 
yet so misleading. The reference to Theocritus 
might pass for one side of his work, and that 
the least important. But Tennyson had no 
such theme as the Majestas Romae of the great 
Mantuan before him: no national-religious 
sanction to his subject, no haunting sense of a 
world-theme in his words. 

There is, indeed, in Tennyson’s first period, 
which we are at present considering, no haunt- 
ing sense of anything. There is none of the 
magic, the mystical charm of Coleridge or of 
Rossetti in his lines. They are as clear cut as 
crystal, and as cold. One feels no rush of im- 
petuous emotion behind the words, no uncon- 
trollable outburst of imaginative force. Yet it 
is this that gives us the sense of a great poet, a 
vision of unknown vistas of the poet-soul 
flashing through the verse. Tennyson in his 
first period knows exactly what he wants to 
say, and saysit in the best way. This is the 
side of him that has made him popular, and 
contrasts so favourably with the obscurity and 
incoherence of many of his compeers. Yet it 
has its weakness in the want of depth, want of 
soul-tone in his earlier work. 

Akin to this clear-cut form was the accuracy 
and minuteness of observation which made him 
so successful a painter of domesticated Nature. 
His achievements in this direction may have 
been over-estimated. He is not immaculate: 
the songster nightingale is always with him 
the female, not the male, as it is in Nature: 
he was probably misled by the myth of Philo- 
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mela. But the minuteness and independence 
of his powers of observation are acknowledged 
on all hands, and go naturally with the clear 
vision of the artist in words. Yet here again 
the result is to impair the true poetic effect. 
Nature in poetry must be used as a ‘“‘ pathetic 
fallacy” to give the Stimmuny to the emotions 
the poet wishes to arouse. Minute attention to 
detail diverts the emotion, and at best pro- 
duces only a decorative effect. 

The danger was that this mastery of form 
and clearness of vision would lead to mere 
daintiness, might even result in the feeble 
elegancy of vers de société. Tennyson was saved 
from this by the great chastening sorrow of his 
life. While he was training himself as a 
poetic artist with metrical experiments and 
coinages of five-word phrases enshrining his 
observations of Nature, he was also elaborating 
his masterpiece—‘‘ In Memoriam.” For twice 
the Horatian period he kept this series of poem- 
sequences by him, adding, revising, inserting, 
and rejecting, till the whole grew to a moving 
series of pictures of a soul’s development 
from the first overwhelming stroke till the final 
reconciliation of sorrow and hope. Injustice is 
done to Tennyson in thinking of the “In 
Memoriam ” as one outburst. He is careful to 
mark the stages of his grief. In one case 
we can even date a stanza at least thirteen 
years later than the death of Arthur Hallam. 
When the poet speaks of science charming her 
secret from the latest moon, there is little doubt 
he is referring to the discovery of Neptune in 
1846; yet this occurs in one of the earlier 
sections of the poem. The dangers involved 
in a philosophical poem were overcome by 
putting the problem in a concrete shape. The 
theology of the poem was from Rugby: it is 
the voice of the Broad Church, clear, yet some- 
what thin, and wanting in the higher imagina- 
tion. The curious anticipations of Darwinism 
which occur so frequently in it were due to the 
interest excited by Chambers’s Vestiges of the 
Natural History of Creation, which appeared in 
1844, and enable us to see how late these 
sections of the poem were added. The felicities 
of phrase with which it abounds cause it to 
rank as one of the best known poems in the 
language, and the one with which the name of 
Tennyson will be indissolubly connected. Here, 
again, the comparison with Pope is justified. 
The only other long philosophical poem in the 
language of any real literary merit is his 
‘* Essay on Man.”’ 

‘*Maud”’ is even a greater surprise when 
compared with the Tennyson of the first period. 
There is no lack here of impetuous emotion, no 
cold decorative work. There is even a touch 
of hysteria in the highly wrought passion. The 
poet broke here with Manchesterthum: the 
sword is the voice of God, as a later poet has 
put it. There was in ‘‘ Maud ” an indication of 
emotional power, as in ‘‘ In Memoriam” there 
was an unexpected proof of intellectual power, 
in one who had seemed only the idle singer of an 
empty day. To the poet of “In Memoriam” 


and ‘‘ Maud” there seemed no height too high, 
no poetic exploit too ambitious. 


nearly a quarter of a century into spheres of 
poetic art where his powers, great as they were, 

were inadequate. He was not an epic poet, 
he was not a dramatic poet; yet he devoted 
| his forces at their highest capacity to epic, 
to drama. An epic is the presentation of 
a national myth regarded as sacred: the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost’? answers to this description, 
the ‘‘Idylls of the King” donot. Arthur has 
never been a national hero: he is mainly the 
outcome of along series of literary creation ; 
the ‘‘ Idylls” could at best claim only to be a 
literary epic, not a national one. But the 
temper required fer the literary epic is the 
romantic, not the classical spirit. There must 
be something of the Viking delight in battle, a 
tone of xdpun, not to mention a certain sensuous 
glory, surrounding the passion of the epic. 
Such ideals are different from the Rugby ones, 
which Tennyson represents in literature. 


It is scarcely denied that Tennyson trans- 
formed the tone of his originals, of the 
‘‘Mabinogion”’ and the ‘‘ Morte Darthur.” 
The unworthy gibe that the “ Morte d’Arthur” 
of Tennyson was a ‘“ Morte d’Albert”’ was 
the more unfair, as the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur ” 
is the least unsuccessful of the series, and 
departs least from the original. But the 
whole conception of Guinevere, and still more 
that of Vivien, was of the nineteenth- 
century English gentleman, and something in 
the spirit of Mr. Podsnap. The control of 
passion, which is so characteristic a part of the 
Rugby ideal, has its noble side, but it has a 
narrowing effect on the artist when dealing 
with passionate subjects. Along with it goes 
a want of humour, conspicuous alike in Tenny- 
son and in Wordsworth. The ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer” is almost the sole exception to the 
high seriousness of his work. The isolation of 
the poet must have contributed to this defect : 
one cannot keep oneself in cotton wool with 
impunity. 

The epic period, 1860-70, was succeeded by 
a dramatic decade even more disastrous for his 
reputation. Itis not merely that the dramas 
were unsuited for the stage; their fatal defect 
was that they were not dramatic. There is 
more dramatic force, for example, in the closing 
lines of ‘‘ Lucretius’ than in the whole of the 
the dramas put together. It is useless to note 
that the character of Henry II., or of Mary, 
is according to the Records: dramas are not 
histories. Tennyson may have conceived his 
characters aright; he has not presented them 
dramatically. Here, again, as in the epic series, 
one felt the absence of the creative rush, the 
sense of a personality behind the artistic work 
and greater than it. The great poet is himself 
greater than his work; the sense of easy 
mastery of their materials is given by men like 
Shakspere or Homer. Tennyson’s epic and 
dramatic studies leave a sense of the poet’s 
struggle with an uncongenial task. Even the 
poet’s mastery of form had declined ; there are 
many passages in the ‘‘ Idylls” which, by their 
mere verbal beauty, redeem the poems from 
insignificance. There are scarcely any in the 








Unhappily, the poet’s ambition turned for 


dramas—apart from the lyrical interludes— 





which are either worthy of their setting or 
worthy of being taken out of their setting. 

I can remember the disastrous effect the 
epic and dramatic periods had on Tennyson’s 
reputation during the ‘‘seventies.”” We that 
were interested in the future of English letters 
had lost all hope in Tennyson: our eyes were 
turned to Rossetti and Mr. Swinburne. It 
became the fashion to think and speak slight- 
ingly of the great master, who was all the 
while maturing to a final creative outburst 
which was to raise him far above any con- 
temporary, far above most of his predecessors 
in English song, except the two greatest names 
ofall. The fifth act of the drama of Tenny- 
son’s poetic career fulfils all, and more than all, 
the promise of the earlier ones. 

Since Sophocles there has been nothing in all 
literature like that St. Martin’s summer of 
Tennyson’s muse. The old age of Goethe was 
devoted to science; the vital portions of the 
second part of ‘‘ Faust’’ were written years 
before they were published. The vigour and 
virility of the volume of “Ballads,” the 
‘* Teiresias ”’ volume, the ‘‘ New Locksley Hall,” 
and the ‘“‘ Demeter” volume were astounding: 
‘*Rizpah,” ‘‘ Vastness,” ‘‘The Ballad of the 
‘Revenge,’”’ ‘‘ Teiresias,” to mention some of 
the more striking, were achievements of the first 
order in poetic force. There was no want of 
the rush of inspiration behind the verse; there 
was rugged vigour, sublime incoherence. The 
metrical forms could no longer bear the ful- 
ness of the poetic fervour. There was no over- 
niceness of precision; even the metre had 
grown less smooth, more Michaelangelesque. 
It was as if the frost of eld was sending spikes 
of ice across the surface of the stream of verse. 
Thus, in the ‘‘ Crossing of the Bar,” which has 
been so mercilessly reiterated during the past 
week, the third line of each stanza seems to 
our ear wanting in the old smoothness and 
ring ; yet it is effective for all that. 

It is in the Tennyson of these later days that 
we recognise the master—the great poet-soul 
looming behind the poem, and greater than it. 
He rises at times to an almost prophetic strain. 
He had always been English of the English ; 
if this had given him some narrowness of 
vision.and sympathy, it gave him in later 
years the intensity which seems impossible 
without some narrowness. He has revived for 
us the half-forgotten sentiment of patriotism. 
Even throughout the pseudo-cosmopolitanism 
of the Manchester period of recent history he 
was always for England first: ‘‘ Love thou thy 
land !”” was his refrain throughout, and he set 
the example himself. He has been the one 
Laureate that was really the nation’s voice. If 
his utterances as Laureate do not take a foremost 
place among his compositions, that is simply 
because the English nation during his laureate- 
ship has been happy in having no dramatic 
episodes in its history. You cannot be strik- 
ingly effective in dealing with a slow and un- 
conscious development. 

It cannot be said of Tennyson that he has 
been a great spiritual force in the national 
development of the last half-century. ‘‘ The 
Princess” may have aided the movement for the 
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higher education of women, though it is in 
essence @ protest against it. ‘‘In Memoriam” 
has liberalised theology and been to the Broad 
Church movement what ‘‘ The Christian Year” 
has been to the High Church. But where is 
the Broad Church now? ‘‘Maud” may have 
helped to free England from the shackles of 
Manchesterthum. His later incursions into 
polemical verse, the “‘ Children’s Hospital” and 
the unfortunate ‘‘ Promise of May,” were best 
forgotten. Direct didacticism is likely at al] 
times to lead to priggishness. The teaching of 
the true poet is indirect—a sort of induction 
of the poetic temper and attitude, far more 
subtle and penetrating in its effect than all 
your direct teaching. The pictures of still and 
cleanly English life in the earlier idylls, of 
sturdy heroism in the ballads, even the some- 
what namby-pamby chivalry of the epical 
‘Idylls””—these were the teachings of Tennyson, 
so far as he was a teacher. It is noteworthy 
that, in almost all these aspects, he was carrying 
on the tradition of his predecessor on the poetic 
throne. 

There were so many Tennysons that one would 
never have done in attempting to deal with 
all sides of his multifarious poetic activity. 
But throughout the five acts of his poetic life 
there is one common element that binds them 
into an organic unity. Hislyrics were as sweet 
last as first. They run through and connect 
together, like a string of pearls, all his poetic 
phases, even his bronze andiron periods. They 
give unity to ‘‘ The Princess ” ; they relieve the 
heaviness of the dramas. Dainty and exquisite 
in form, they kave besides that haunting 
charm, that imaginative atmosphere which is 
too often wanting in Tennyson’s other work. 
Their melody is almost unsurpassed in our 
language, and they have received the homage 
of musicians in frequent settings. Yet I re- 
member George Eliot saying to me, that, 
they are, they are seldom 
suitable for singing, especially when compared 
with the Elizabethan lyrics which trill forth as 
naturally as from a bird. The collocations of 
consonants in Tennyson’s lyrics often impede 
voice production. The Elizabethans were 
writing for a nation of singers; Tennyson was 
writing for a people with whom singing is a 
lost art. 

It was his lyrics that made him the popular 
poet he undoubtedly was. He was emphati- 
cally, for the Victorian era, the man that sang 
the nation’s songs. If these were at times 
wanting in the finer harmonies and the more 
complex rhythms, that was no bar to their 
popularity—it was rather a condition of it. 
The critical problem of Tennyson’s art, we have 
been told, is his simultaneous acceptance by mob 
and by dilettanti. The solution is obvious : he 
appealed to these different classes with different 
phases of his art. He could use the simplicity, 
even the banality, of Longfellow, and he could 
also wield the wand of Coleridge, or of 
Rossetti. There were so many Tennysons. 

Of Tennyson the man the public know 
nothing; it was his dignified wish to live his 
life apart. The glimpses we catch of him 


reveal something akin to his own bluff English 
Squires, tempered by even more than the usual 





share of poetic sensitiveness. This aloofness 
need only be here considered in reference to 
its consequences on his art. This cannot but 
have suffered from want of contact with the 
larger life, which made him impossible as a 
dramatist. But it prepared the way for the 
Seerhood of the closing period, and, above all, 
enabled him to live his life solely devoted to 
his glorious art. 

No English poet impresses one with such a 
sense of continuous improvement in the technique 
of his vocation. At first the echoes resound: 
a touch of Keats, a sentiment of Wordsworth, 
a phrase of Byron, a rhythm of Shelley or of 
Coleridge, metrical experiments in quantity— 
everywhere we find the poet testing all things 
poetical, and holding fast that which was good. 
Soon the individual accent comes, in the “ Palace 
of Art,” in the ‘“‘ Lotus Eaters,” in ‘‘ The Epic ”’; 
and the music strengthens and deepens till the 
last. No English poet but Milton shows so steady 
an advance in his art from the beginning of his 
career till its close. Nor has Milton the same 
wide command of all the keys. Tennyson is 
the greatest poetic artist of England, and he 
will thus remain at once the people’s poet and 
the poets’ poet of these isles. 

It is no world-poet that England now is 
mourning with commingled pride and grief. 
No world-pain throbs through his lines. No 
world-problem finds in him expression or 
solution. The sweet domesticities, the manly 
and refined ideals of English life in the middle 
period of the nineteenth century—Tennyson was 
the fluted voice of these. To these he has given 
immortality while he has gained immortality 
from them. For us he has helped to form the 
English ideals which are destined to be an 
abiding influence in the national life. He 
spoke not to the world at large: he spoke only 
to his beloved England. He was, and is, our 
own Tennyson. 

JOSEPH JACOBS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne Lxpositor for October contains three 
valuable scholarly articles. Dr. John Taylor 
gives a sympathetic sketch of Prof. Cheyne’s 
recent work on the critical study of the David 
narratives and the Book of Psalms, bringing 
forward those points which most needed to be 
emphasised against hostile misrepresentations. 
Prof. Ramsay gives his third paper on St. 
Paul’s Journey in Asia Minor, dealing with 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe. Prof. G. A. 
Smith discusses with brevity and acuteness the 
most startling of Duhrn’s critical conclusions in 
his recent work on Isaiah ; it is to be regretted 
that he did not rather call attention to some of 
the numerous points on which all critical 
scholars must be glad to learn from this accom- 
plished commentator. The ot!:er papers are by 
Bishop Walsham How, in favour of a selection 
from the alterations of the Authorised Version 
of the New Testament made by the revisers; 
by Dean Chadwick, on Demoniacal Possession ; 
by Prof. Beet, on Modern Theories of the 
Atonement; and by Dr. David Brown, on 
Herod the Tetrarch. Prof. Sanday gives a 
note on Marcus Dod’s popular work on St. 
John; and Prof. A. B. Davidson, on Arthur 
Davis’s small book on the Hebrew Accents, 
which has already been noticed in the 
ACADEMY. 





THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD’s LIST. 


‘* Student and Singer”: the Reminiscences 
of Charles Santley, with a photogravure 
portrait of the author as a young man, and two 
other portraits in operatic costume; ‘‘ England 
in Egypt,” by Alfred Milner, late Under- 
Secretary of Finance in Egypt ; ‘‘ The Memories 
of Dean Hole,” with a photogravure portrait of 
the author, and several original illustrations 
from sketches by Leech and Thackeray ; 
‘**Echoes of Old Country Life,” being Recol- 
lections of Sport, Society, Politics, and Farming 
in the good Old Times, by J. K. Fowler 
(Rusticus), formerly of the White Hart Hotel 
and the Prebendal Farms, Aylesbury; ‘‘ The 
Battles of Frederick the Great,” abstracted 
from Carlyle’s Biography, and edited by Prof. 
Cyril Ransome, with numerous illustrations 
reproduced from the German Imperial State 
Edition of Frederick’s Works, the original 
battle-plans from Carlyle’s Biography, and a 


map. 
Educational. — ‘*The Moral Instruction of 
Children,” by Felix Adler, President of 


the Ethical Society of New York; and 
‘*Education from a, National Standpoint,”’ 
translated from the French of Alfred Fouillée, 
by W. J. Greenstreet, forming two volumes in 
‘*The International Education Series”; ‘‘A 
First French Course, with Grammar Exercises 
and Vocabularies,” by James Boielle; “A 
First French Reader and Exercise Book,” 
edited for use in schools, with a vocabulary, 
by W. J. Greenstreet; ‘‘A First German 
Course,” by L. J. Lumsden; ‘A First Latin 
Course, for the use of Beginners,” with gram- 
mar exercises and vocabularies, by W. J. 
Greenstreet; ‘‘An Elementary Algebra for 
use in Schools and Colleges,”’ by Prof. Tanner 
and W. J. Greenstreet ; ‘‘ The Standard Course 
of Elementary Chemistry,’’ Parts I.-V., by 
E. J. Cox; ‘‘ Arnold’s English Readers,” 
Primers I. and II., ‘‘ Infant Reader,” and 
Books I.-VII., edited by Dr. M. T. Yates; 
‘* Arnold’s Reading Sheets,”’ to accompany the 
Primer in ‘ Arnold’s English Readers ” ; 
‘** Arnold’s Geography Readers,” Books I.-VILI., 
edited by Dr. M. T. Yates; ‘ Arnold’s 
History Readers,” Books I.-VII., edited by 
Dr. M. T. Yates; ‘‘ Arnold’s Unseen Readers,” 
Book III.-VI., with test-cards corresponding 
to the letterpress; ‘‘Arnold’s Wild Flower 
Pictures,” a series of coloured pictures for the 
decoration of schools. 

The Chiidren’s Favourite Series.—‘‘ Deeds of 
Gold,” a book of heroic and patriotic deeds, 
tending to inspire a love of courage, bravery, 
and devotion; ‘‘ My Book of Fables,” chosen 
chiefly from the famous old Fables of Aesop and 
others dear to children of all generations; 
“* My Story-Book of Animals,” anecdotes and 
tales about animals, from the familiar pets of 
the house to the beasts of the forest; ‘‘ Rhymes 
for You and Me,” short verses and rhymes, 
which everybody loves, and which are the first 
to be learned and the last to be forgotten by 
children. 





MeEssrs. BLACKIE & Son’s List. 


‘*Beric the Briton: a Story of the Roman 
Invasion,” by G. A. Henty, with twelve page 
illustrations by W. Parkinson; “In Greek 
Waters: a Story of the Grecian War of Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827),” by G. A. Henty, with 
twelve page illustrations by W. 8. Stacey and a 
map; ‘‘Condemned as a Nihilist: a Story of 
Escape from Siberia,” by G. A. Henty, with 
eight page illustrations by Walter Paget ; ‘‘ The 
Thirsty Sword: a Story of the Norse Invasion 
of Scotland (1262-63),” by Robert Leighton, 
with eight page illustrations by Alfred Pearse, 
and a map; ‘“‘The Heiress of Courtleroy,” by 
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Anne Beale, with eight page illustrations by 
T. C. H. Castle; ‘‘A Very Odd Girl: or, Life 
at the Gabled Farm,” by Annie E. Armstrong, 
with six page illustrations by 8. T. Dadd; 
‘The Captured Cruiser: or, Two Years from 
Land,” by C. J. Hyne, with six page illustra- 
tions by F. Brangwyn; ‘‘ An Old-Time Yarn: 
wherein is set forth divers desperate mischances 
which befell Anthony Ingram and his ship- 
mates in the West Indies and Mexico with 
Hawkins and Drake,” by Edgar Pickering, 
illustrated with six page pictures drawn by 
Alfred Pearse; ‘‘ A Rough Road: or, How the 
Boy made a Man of Himself,” by Mrs. G. 
Linnaeus Banks, illustrated by Alfred Pearse ; 
‘* Penelope and the Others: a Story of Five 
Country Children,” by Amy Walton, illustrated 
by L. Leslie Brooke ; ‘‘ A Cruise in Cloudland,” 
by Henry Frith, illustrated by W. 8. Stacey ; 
‘*The Two Dorothys: a Tale for Girls,” by 
Mrs. Herbert Martin, illustrated by Gordon 
Browne; ‘“‘An Unexpected Hero,” by Eliz. J. 
Lysaght, with three page illustrations by 8. T. 
Dadd; ‘‘The Bushranger’s Secret,” by Mrs. 
Henry Clarke, with three page illustrations by 
W. 8S. Stacey; ‘Phil and his Father,” by 
Ismay Thorn, illustrated by 8. T. Dadd; 
‘* Prim’s Story,” by L. E. Tiddeman, illustrated 
by T. H. Wilson; ‘‘The Lost Dog, and Other 
Stories,” by Ascott R. Hope; ‘‘A Council of 
Courtiers,”” by Cora Langton; ‘‘ The Rambles 
of Three Children,” by Geraldine Mockler; 
** Little Miss Masterful,” by L. E. Tiddeman ; 
‘An Australian Childhood,” by Ellen Camp- 
bell; ‘‘ A Sprig of Honeysuckle,” by Georgina 
M. Squire. 





WELLS GARDNER, DArton & Co.,’s List. 


** With Russian Pilgrims,” by the Rev. Alex. 
A. Boddy ; ‘‘ The National Churches,”’ Vol. IV., 
‘* The Church in the Netherlands,”’ by the Rev. 
P. H. Ditchfield, Vol. V., ‘‘The Church in 
Scotland,”’ by Canon Luckock ; ‘‘ Great Charac- 
ters of Fiction,” edited by M. E. Townsend ; 
‘* Farthings,”’ by Mrs. Molesworth; ‘‘ The 
Little Doctor, or the Magic of Nature,” by 
Darley Dale; ‘‘ The Queen of the Goblins,” by 
Wilhelmina Pickering; ‘‘ Nigel Bartram’s 
Ideal,” by Florence Wilford ; ‘‘ The Sound of 
the Streets,’ by Mrs. Robert O'Reilly; ‘A 
Troublesome Trio, or Grandfather’s Wife,”’ by 
Mrs. Reginald Bray; ‘Stories told to a 
Child,” by Jean Ingelow; ‘‘ Captain Geoff,’’ 
by Ismay Thorn ; ‘‘ Cousin Isabel,” by Marion 
Andrews; ‘‘ Little Sisters of Pity,” by Ismay 
Thorn; ‘‘ A Pair of Old Shoes,” by Christabel 
R. Coleridge; ‘‘A Week spent in a Glass 
Pond,” by Mrs. Ewing; ‘‘My Birthday 
Book,” edited by Mrs. Trebeck ; ‘‘ The Story- 
Telling Album for Boys and Girls”’; also the 
following annual volumes: ‘‘ Sunday,” ‘‘ Chat- 
terbox,” ‘‘The Prize,” ‘‘The Young Standard 
Bearer,” ‘Leading Strings,”  ‘‘ Friendly 
Work,” ‘‘ Friendly Leaves,” and ‘‘ Chatterbox 
Christmas Box.” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Bovrart, P. La Terre promise: Roman. Paris: Lemerre. 
3 fr. 50 c. 


Périnaik: Légende bretonne. Paris: Plon. 


Cariraes, Les, du Monde. Paris: Hachette. 22 fr. 

Cy on de. Nihilisme et Anarchie. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Fausay, A. Les Al francaises : les montagnes, les eaux 
etc. Paris: Bailliére. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Fiavor, 8. Parlamentswissenschaft. III. Die parlamentar. 
Technik. Berlin: Puttkammer. 2 M. 40 Pf. 

Hervey pe BSarnt-Devys, Marquis d@’. Six Nouvelles 
aeavelien, traduites du chinois. Paris: Maisonneuve. 


r. 
= —. >. Le Rhone: Histoire d’un fleuve. Paris: 
ion. 18 fr. 
Mvaner, Th., a ge = zu seiner Uebersetzung der 
Weltgeschichte d. Sabellicus. Strassburg: Gerschel. 


8 M. 
Rovtigr, Gaston. Le Mexique. Paris: Le Soudier. 8 fr. 





Some, P Goethe u. die Briider Grimm. Berlin: Besser. 


5 M. 

Stern, B. Vom Kaukasus zum Hindukusch. Reisemomente. 
6M. Die Romanows. Intime Episoden aus d. russ. 
Hofleben. 3M. 50 Pf. Berlin: Cronbach. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 
Lanegan, E. L’Inde aprés le Bouddha. Paris: Carré. 


4fr. 
Vaconivs, F. Die messianische Idee der Hebraeer, ge- 
schichtlich entwickelt. 1.Tl. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 


HISTORY, LAW, ETC. 


Buieistrrev.tK. Geschichte u. Geist der europiiischen Kriege 
unter Friedrich dem Grossen u. Napoleon. Leipzig: 
Friedrich. 3M. 

Bovtart, Baron, Mémoires militaires du général, sur le 
erres de la République et de l’Empire. Paris: Lib. 
ustrée. 7 fr. 50 c. 

Festeasr, Rudolf v. Ihering zu seinem Doctor-Jubilium 
iiberreicht. Strassburg: Triibner. 3 M. 50 Pf. Stutt- 
gart: Enke. 7 M. 

Geanpmaison, Geoffroy de. L’Ambassade francaise en 
Espagne Pay Révolution (1789—1804). Paris: 
Plon. 7 fr. 50c. 

Horrmany, M. Geschichte der freien- u. Hansestadt Liibeck. 
2. Hilfte. Liibeck: Schmersahl. 4M. , 

Joserui, F., opera omnia. Post I. Bekkerum recognovit 
8. A. Naber. Vol. III. Leipzig: Teubner. 3 M. 60 Pf. 

Lamprecut, K. Deutsche Geschichte. 8. Bd. Berlin: 
Gaertner. 6M. . 

Scuutten, A. De conventibus civium romanorum. Berlin: 
Weidmann. 4M. 

Totiin, H. Geschichte der franziisischen Colonie v. Magde- 
ae 8. Bd. Abth.1,A. Magdeburg: Faber. 12 M. 

Vigwa-Mirra. Les Chamites-Indes pré-Aryennes, etc. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 25 fr. 


PHYSICAL‘ SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Actoqus, A. Les Lichens: anatomie, physiologie, mor- 
phologie. Paris: Baillidre. 3 fr. 50 c. 

Freytac, L. Vereinfachuog in der statischen Bestimmung 
elastischer Balkentriger. yg & Teubner. 3M. 
Kien, F. Vorlesungen iib. die Theorie der elliptischen 
Modulfunctionen, ce. v. R. Fricke. 2. Bd. 

Leipzig: Teubner. 24 


Perrier, ond. Traité de Zoologie. Fasc. 2. Pro- 
tozoaires et phytozoaires. Paris: Savy. 22 fr. 

Pusticationen der v. Kuffner ’schen Sternwarte in Wien 
(Ottakring). Hrsg. v. N. Herz. 2. Bd. Wien: Frick. 


Srein’s Orchideenbuch. Berlin: Parey. 20M. 

Temmixa, E. Beitrag zur Darstellung u. Kritik der moral- 
ischen Bildungslebre Kant’s. Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 
ZscuoxKe, E. Weitere Untersuchungen iib. das Verhiilt- 

niss der Knochenbildung zur Statik u. Mechanik d. 
Vertebraten-Skelettes. Ziirich: Orell Fiissli. 8 M. 
PHILOLOGY. 

Goaree a ~~ 9 em e ogo 

ol. I. ptiones graecae Megaridis, ‘ 
Boeotiae ed. W. Dittenberger. Berlin: Reimer. 85 M. 

Goverroy, Fred. Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue fran- 
caise. 70e Livr. Paris: Bouillon. 5 fr. 

Kau, B. Die Sprache der Skalden auf Grund der Binnen- 
u. dreime, verbunden m.e. Reimarium. Strassburg : 
Triibner. 7 M. 

Preuss, 8. Index Demosthenicus. Leipzig: Teubner. 10 M. 

Ricurer, P. Zur Dramaturgie d. Aeschylus. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 6 M. 50 Pf. 

Rosny, L. de. Chan-Hai-King. T. 1. 30 fr. Le Hiao- 


King. 20 fr. is: Maisonneuve. 

Sreiven, K. v. den. Die Bakairé-Sprache. Leipzig: 
Koehler. 18 M. 

Sterneacn, L. Curae Menandreae. Cracow: Verlags- 
gesellschaft. 2M. 

Weissenrets, O. Cicero als Schulschriftsteller. Leipzig: 


Teubner. 4M. 








CORRESPONDENCE? 


DID DANTE KNOW HEBREW ” 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Oct. 8, 1892. 

Had Dante access to Hebrew literature, either 
of his own knowledge or through the medium 
of his Jewish friend, Immanuel Ben Salomo of 
Rome? This question has often been discussed 
(see T. Paur, Jahrbuch der deutschen Gesellschaft, 
iii, 423-462, iv. 667-672; K. Witte, Dante- 
Forschungen, ii. 43-47; Plumptre, Commedia 
and Canzoniere of D., I. Ixxv.-lxxvii; and 
F. Delitzsch, ‘‘ Zwei Kleine Dante-Studien ” in 
the Zeitschrift fiir Kirkliche Wissenschaft for 
1888, i, 41-50). There is, however, one small 
point of some interest in this connexion which, 
so far as I am aware, has hitherto been left 
unnoticed. 

In the Targum on the Book of Esther 
Mordecai the Jew is continually designated by 
the appellation of “the Just” * (see Smith, 


Dict. of Bible, s.v. “‘ Mordecai’’), an expression 
which is not used of him in the biblical text. 
It is worthy of note, though it may be a mere 
coincidence, that in the passage of the ‘‘ Pur- 
gatorio” (xvii. 29) where Dante sees Haman 
crocifisso (an expression, by the way, justified 
by the Vulgate, ‘‘Domum Aman _ concessi 
Esther, et ipsum jussi affigi cruci,” Lib. Est. 
viii. 7 *), with Ahasuerus, Esther, and Mordecai 
grouped around him, he speaks of the last as 
‘* il giusto Mardocheo.” 
PAGET TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Sunpay, Oct. 16, 7.30 p.m. Ethical Society: “Art and 
Ethics,” by Mr. Percival Chubb. 

Mowpay, Oct. 17, 5p.m. Hellenic: “ Some Early Homeric 
eee y Miss Eugénie Sellers; ‘Iron in 
Homer,” ad . Jevons. 


8 p.m. y: “The Lower Extremity,” 
III., by Mr. W. Anderson. 


Tugspay, Oct. 18, 8.30 p.m. Anthropological: ‘* Develop- 
ments in Buddhist Architecture and Symbolism,” by 
Major R. C. Temple. 

Wepvespay, Oct. 19, 8 p.m. Microscopical: ‘‘ Methods for 
Staining Medullated Nerve Fibres,’”’ by Dr. C. E. Beevor ; 
** Heterosporium asperatum: A Parasitic Fungus,” by Mr. 
G. Massee: “The Use of Monochromatic Yellow Light 
for Photo-Micrography,” by Dr. H. G. Pifford. 

Tuvurspay, Oct. 20,8 p.m, Royal Academy: * The Trunk,” 
I., by Mr. W. Ande 


y Tson. 
Farpay, Oct. 21, 7.30 p.m. Ruskin: ‘‘The Spirit of Art,” by 
Mr. Arthur Boutwood. 


SCIENCE. 


AN ETRUSCAN BOOK FROM EGYPT. 


Die etruskischen Mumienbinden des Agramer 
National-Museums. By J. Krall. (From 
the “ Dankschriften der K. Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien,” vol. xli.) 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL discoveries of the most un- 
expected character follow rapidly one upon 
the other. Who could have dreamed that 
the larger part of an ancient Etruscan book 
would be discovered, much less that it 
would be discovered among the wrappings 
of an Egyptian mummy? Yet such is the 
case. Prof. Krall, the fortunate discoverer, 
has not only brought to light one of those 
‘linen books” which, we are told, were 
treasured up in the temple of Moneta at 
Rome, he has also found what is likely to 
prove the key to the decipherment of the 
mysterious Etruscan language. 

About the year 1849 an Egyptian mummy 
of the Ptolemaic epoch was brought to 
Europe by an Austrian traveller, Michael 
von Barié. Ten years later, and some time 
after his death, the ‘mummy found its way 
into the museum of Agram, where it has 
since been preserved under a glass case. 
Either at the time of its presentation to the 
museum or shortly before, it was unrolled, 
and it was noticed that some of the linen 
bandages which had been wound around it 
were inscribed with characters. Brugsch 
Pasha examined these in 1867-8, and thought 
they might be Ethiopian, and in 1877 a few 
of the lines were copied by Sir R. Burton, 
who “suspected” that they embodied ‘a 
translation of the Todtenbuch from Egyptian 
into some Arabic (Nabathean ?) tongue.” 
It was reserved for Prof. Krall to discover 
that the letters were those of the well-known 
Etruscan alphabet, and that the words in- 
scribed in them were words which have been 
met with in the Etruscan texts. 





* Cf. the Prologue to the Wycliffite versions of 
the Book of Esther : ‘‘ This book of Hester, the 
qween, makith mynde of the ri3tful Mardochee, 
and of the wickidde man Aman.”’ 





* So also in the Wycliffite versions: ‘‘ The hous 
of Aman I haue grauntid to Ester, the quen, and 
hym I haue comaundid to be ficchid (var. bangid) 
on the cros.’’ 
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The complete editing of the text has been | 


a work of time and difficulty. Here and 
there the letters were almost or wholly 
illegible. Moreover, the linen pages of the 
ancient book had been torn into several 
fragments, and to fit these together was by 
no means an easy task. The work, however, 
has now been accomplished, and we have 
before us in consecutive order what Prof. 
Krall calculates to be about two-thirds of 
the original text. 

The conclusion of the book has been 
preserved, though the commencement is 
missing. The work was divided into sections 
or chapters with spaces between them, and 
the words are separated from one another by 
means of points. The same words and 
phrases, moreover, are constantly repeated, 
a fact which ought to prove of considerable 
assistance to the decipherer. The majority 
of the words have already been found in 
the Etruscan inscriptions, more especially 
in that of the Cippus Perusinus, the only 
inscription of any length as yet discovered. 
Cortain numerals, it may be added, a know- 
ledge of which we owe to the famous dice 
of Toscanella, are of frequent occurrence. 

The nature of the text, I think, it is not 
difficult to determine. In the concluding 
portion, as well as in several other places, 
we meet with the words hinthu and hinththin. 
Now, the meaning of the root hinth has 
long been known. The derivative hinthial 
signifies a ‘‘ ghost,” as is shown by a pic- 
ture in a tomb at Vulci, where Ainthial 
Patrukles is written over “the shade of 
Patrokles.” The newly-discovered book, 
therefore, must, like the Egyptian Book of 


the Dead, be a sort of ritual for the departed. | 


We may, perhaps, see in it one of the 
twelve sacred books of Tages, which con- 
tained all the religious lore of the Etruscan 
priests and soothsayers. 

Its ritualistic character is further made 
apparent by what is evidently a sort of 
magical incantation, which is found at the 
beginning of the seventh column. The in- 
cantation consists of three lines, which are 
marked off from the rest of the text by two 
symbols. Each line begins with the word 
male (“*O fair one” ?), and ends with the 
rhyming words aisvale (“divine”?), ale 
and vale. In the last it is possible that 
we have the borrowed Latin “ vale.” 

Other borrowed Latin words seem to 
exist in the text. One of these is vinum. 
Another, I believe, is ¢iurim, which occurs 
several times in the phrase tiurim avils khis. 
This I should translate “a bull of two (?) 
years,” the phrase ethrse tinsi tiurim avils 
khis being “ offer to Jupiter a bull of two(?) 
years.” 

IT have followed Canon Isaac Taylor in 
assigning to ki or khi the meaning of “two.” 
But in the newly-found book (col. x., line 
21) we have the sequence ki, thu, zal; and 
since in the Cippus Perusinus fi, za/ and 
huth, make up the numeral xii., it seems to 
me pretty clear that the Etruscan names of 
the first six numerals really were : (1) makh, 
(2) Auth, (8) sa, (4) hi, (5) thu, (6) zal. 

Where the newly-discovered text is so 
postiontasiy valuable is in showing us at 
ast what were the forms of Etruscan 
pee. ‘The scanty materials furnished 

y the inscriptions have never as yet afforded 





| 





us a real insight into this most important 
part of the language. Now we see that 
the forms of Etruscan grammar were both 
numerous and complicated, and I doubt if 
anyone will ever again venture to connect 
them with the forms of Indo-European 
speech. Prof. Krall’s discovery has dealt 
the death-blow to all the theories which 
assumed the Etruscan language to be Indo- 
European. 

Towards the end of his memoir, Prof. 
Krall discusses the question of the authen- 
ticity of the newly-discovered book, and 
proves conclusively its genuineness. Words, 
for instance, occur in it which were not 
known until after it had been examined by 
Brugsch Pasha ; indeed, at the time of his 
visit to the museum of Agram even the 
Etruscan numerals had not been discovered. 
A forger would thus have had to anticipate 
the discoveries which have been made since 
1874 by a number of different scholars. 

The mummy around which the pages of 
the book were folded was that of a woman. 
But it seems probable that they were not 
intended to be a safeguard for her in her 
passage through the world below ; had they 
been so, they would not have been torn 
into strips. It is more likely that, like the 
Petrie Papyri, they came from the waste- 
paper basket of some Etruscan who had 
settled in northern Egypt, and that they 
were purchased by an Egyptian undertaker 
for the purposes of his trade. 

Before concluding, I must not forget to 
say that the index to the Etruscan words 
contained in the text has been prepared by 
the competent hands of Dr. Deecke. 


A. H. Sayce. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE, treasurer of 
the Royal Institution, has received from Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkins, of Setanket, Long Island, 
New York, the munificent donation of £20,000 
to the funds of the institution, to be applied in 
the promotion of scientific research. Mr. 
Hodgkins recently presented £40,000 to the 
Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 


CoLoneL BAILEY, R.E., lecturer in forestry 
at the University of Edinburgh, has been 
_ to fill the office of secretary and 

itor to the Royal Scottish Geographical 
Society, vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
Arthur Silva White. 


Messrs. H. ALABASTER, GATEHOUSE & Co. 
have in the press a work by Mr. E. C. de 
Segundo, entitled Domestic Electric Liyhting, 
treated from the Consumer’s Standpoint. 


In view of the opposition of Jupiter on 
October 12, Miss Ellen M. Clerke—who has 
already done so much in her larger works to 
make intelligible the phenomena of the stellar 
and the solar systems—has written a well- 
printed shilling pamphlet, entitled Jupiter 
and His System (Edward Stanford). In 
lucid language, the successor of Mary Somer- 
ville tells us about Jupiter as we see him, 
about his physical condition, his great red 
spot, and his moons; while on the cover, we 
are shown the markings of the surface of the 
planet, together with the relative size and 
distance of his satellites, of which the number 
is now raised to five. We may add that 
Jupiter will remain easy of observation for 
twelve nights longer. 





PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


In memory of the Rev. John Alfred Robinson, 
who died at his work in the employment of 
the Church Missionary Society in the Niger 
Territories, an Association has been founded to 
provide a scientific study of the Hausa 
language, the lingua franca of the Central 
Sudan, with a view of translating the Scriptures 
into that tongue, and also of promoting the 
higher interests of the people. The first 
step of the Hausa Association will be to appoint 
two Robinson students, conversant with Arabic 
or Hebrew, whose preliminary labours will be 
carried on in the comparatively temperate 
climate of Tripoli, and who will afterwards 
proceed to the Central Sudan. Their primary 
work will be to study the language and customs 
of the Hausas, and to gather materials for 
translations of the Bible. All scientific observa- 
tions collected during their residence in Africa 
will be sent by the Association for distribution 
to the appropriate societies. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Exianetuan Socrery.—( Wednesday, Oct. 5.) 


Artuur Ditton, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. William 
Poel read a paper on ‘*‘ John Webster.’’ Of John 
Webster, the dramatist, who flourished in the 
reign of James I., little is known. According to 
Gildon he was clerk of the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn, and member of the Merchant Tailors’ 
Company. In part of an old satire, quoted by 
Dodsley, he is accused of being a very ill-natured 
and captious critic; but the verses are miserable, 
and if Webster was severe on such scribblers we 
cannot blame him for injustice. He certainly had 
a high opinion of himeelf; and in his address to 
the reader prefixed to his ‘‘ White Devil; or, 
Vittoria Corombona,’’ he uses very lofty language 
in talking of his own merits. He compares him- 
self by implication with Euripides —to whom he is 
an antipode—and tells the reader that he writes 
very slowly, which from the extreme inaccuracy 
and poverty of a vast number of his lines might 
not have been suspected. But perhaps Shakspere 
alone, of all the great men of his illustrious age, 
was unconscious of his greatness: at least, he bore 
his faculties meekly, and few of his contemporaries 
even suspected his genius. Indeed, from the 
manner in which Webster classes the dramatic 
writers of his age it seems never to have occurred 
to him that Shakspere’s poetic gifts were quite 
exceptional. In the address before alluded to, 
Webster writes :—‘‘ I have ever truly cherished my 
good opinion of other men’s worthy labours 
—especially of that full and heightened style of 
Master Chapman ; the laboured and understanding 
works of Master Jonson; the no less worthy 
composures of the both worthily excellent Master 
Beaumont and Master Fletcher ; and lastly (with- 
out wrong last to be named) the right happy and 
copious industry of Master Shakspere, Master 
Dekker, and Master Heywood.’’ The plots of 
Webster’s dramas are irregular and confused, his 
characters are often distorted, and there is, in 
general, an appearance of imperfecticn and incom- 
pleteness about the whole composition, so that the 
attention is wearied out, the interest flags, and we 
rather hurry on than are hurried to the horrors of 
the final catastrophe. But Webster was a man of 
truly original genius, and some single scenes in his 
plays are inferior in power of passion to nothing in 
the whole range of the drama. He seems to have 
felt strong pleasure in the strange and fantastic 
horrors that rose up from the dark abyss of his 
imagination. The vices and the crimes which he 
delights to paint partake of extravagance, and in 
the retribution and the punishment there is 
a character of corresponding wildness. Our 
sympathies, suddenly awakened, are often 
allowed as suddenly to subside. There is no 
unity of design in the events of his dramas, nor 
is there, perhaps, a single character that stands 
out, clearly and boldly, before the reader like a 
picture. Still, if in the integrity and consistency 
of character he generally fails, he shows consum- 
mate art in the poetry of scenic action. ‘‘ The 
White Devil,’’ which was probably the first play 
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Webster wrote alone, for he had previously 
collaborated with Dekker, does not seem to have 
received its just measure of applause, although 
there are scenes in it well calculated to engage the 
attention of those whom Webster, when speaking 
of its failure, calls an ‘‘ understanding auditory.”’ 
It is, however, more rambling and less compact 
and entire in its plot than ‘‘The Duchess of 
Malfi” and ‘‘ Appius and Virginia ’’ ; its characters 
are more coarse, and its incidents less strange ; the 
author rather winds round the main situations 
than approaches them in a straightforward course. 
But, in ‘*The Duchess of Malfi,’’ he is full of 
important business, deep and tragical; he needs 
no subsidiary plots to swell his drama to the 
proper dimensions, the weight of the matter carries 
him straight to the pith ofthe action. Indeed, the 
rapidity with which the author, in this play, makes 
time ply his wing, is such that we learn almost 
in the same speech of the marriage of the Duchess 
and the birth of three children. It is not, how- 
ever, until we reach the fourth act that Webster's 
handling of dramatic situation is shown to be of 
the highest order. The measure then is heaped 
up to the brim without being overfull; and, how- 
ever improbable the incidents may be, they do not 
fail to make the nerves tingle and the blood run 
cold: the gloom of death hangs like a pall over 
the scene, and the imagination is held spellbound 
by it. Nor could anything be more strikingly 
dramatic than the concluding dialogue. ‘‘ No 
tingle Jine,’’ says Prof. Dowden, ‘‘in any English 
play is more thrilling in its dramatic power than 
that put by Webster in this scene into the mouth 
of Ferdinand, when Bosola displeys the body of 
the Duchess— 


* Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle; she died 
young.’’”’ 

Beautiful, too, for its naturalness is the intense 

anxiety of Bosola, when the Duchess for a moment 

opens her eyes before she expires— 


** Her eye opes, 
And heaven in it seems to ope, that late was shut, 
To take me up to mercy.”’ 


Again, in the last act, we are introduced by some 
fine lines to a passage of a very singular kind, 
and one that is as skilfully treated as it is singular 
in conception. This is the dialogue between 
Antonio and the Echo. The anxiety and uncer- 
tainty of Antonio as to the fate of the Duchess, 
and the strange and awful responses of this airy 
nothing, notwithstanding the artificial nature of 
the dialogue, produce sensations thrilling and 
startling. Webster’s imagination had a fond 
familiarity with objects of awe and fear. The 
silence of the sepulchre, the sculptures of marble 
monuments, the knelling of church bells, the 
cerements of the corpse, the yew that roots itself 
in dead men’s graves, are the illustrations that 
riost readily present themselves to his mind. If 
our early dramatic poets were not behind Webster 
in these singular predilections, they had less im- 
agination in the conception of them, and less skill 
in utilising them. Mr. Poel proceeded to give the 
stage history of Webster’s plays, and concluded his 
paper with an account of his arrangement of ‘* The 
Duchess of Malfi,’’ which will be produced by the 
Independent Theatre Society on Friday, October 
21.—A discussion followed, which was opened by 
Mr. Arthur Dillon, and continued by Mr. James 
Ernest Baker, Mr. W. Alison, Mr. H, Hooton, and 
other members of the society. 


FINE ART. 


Examples of Early English Pottery, Named, 
Dated, and Inscribed. By John Eliot 
Hodgkin and Edith Hodgkin. (Printed 
by subscription. ) 


Wuar with the labours of M. Solon, Prof. 
Church, and the late Mr. Jewitt, not to 
mention any more, there has grown up 
quite a literature around the old English 
potter; and now we are presented with a 
volume which, approaching the subject 
rather from the antiquarian than the artistic 
or technical side, is a welcome addition to | 








the authorities on the subject. Mr. J. E. 
and Miss E. Hodgkin have compiled a cata- 
logue, comprehensive if not actually ex- 
haustive, of dated and inscribed pieces of 
certain classes of English pottery, from the 
sixteenth to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and have given facsimiles of the 
inscriptions as well as pictures of the more 
notable specimens. The volume is well 
produced, so far as paper and print are 
concerned, and the binding is quaint and 
characteristic, imitating the decoration of 
early slip ware. 

The authors have started with the advan- 
tage of Mr. Hodgkin’s own collection, which 
is rich and extensive, containing a very 
unusual number of dated pieces, including 
a tyg of 1645, a posset pot of 1678, another 
of 1712, a mug of 1730, a dish of 1709 
(made by one William Wright), and several 
other early pieces, dated and undated, of 
the brown glaze ware, decorated and un- 
decorated with slip. In other and later 
kinds, especially of English delft, the 
Hodgkin Collection is especially rich. Mr. 
J. E. Hodgkin seems, indeed, to have made 
a particular study of this ware, which is 
most embarrassing to the ordinary amateur. 
It is, of necessity, beyond his power to 
describe accurately the subtle distinctions in 
colour, and “ softness,” and glaze, which to 
a very practised eye determine whether a 

iece is Dutch, or Lambeth, or French, or 
Bristol ; but the hints which he gives are 
valuable, and to many will be new. Of 
course, the authors have not failed to search 
the British Museum, which (thanks greatly 
to Mr. Franks) has now a choice collection 
of Early English pottery, or the Schreiber 
Collection at South Kensington, or the 
Museum of Practical Geology, or, indeed, 
any important collection, public or private ; 
and they have, moreover, by correspondence 
and advertisement revealed the existence of 
many an isolated piece lying hidden in cup- 
boards in town and country. For the illus- 
trations, for the sake of both accuracy and 
convenience, a photo-relief process has been 
selected, the results of which are fairly 
satisfactory. Brown ink has been employed 
for the brown-glazed ware, a pale blue for 
the delft, and so on ; and the tints have been 
so well chosen that they help considerably 
in suggesting the general character and 
appearance of the different wares. The 
brown selected for stoneware is particularly 
successful. 

The earliest dated piece described in the 
book is one of those favourite jokes, ‘“‘ The 
Puzzle Jug,” which seem to have been a 
source of never-ending mirth to our ancestors 
for several centuries. It belongs to the 
Museum of Practical Geology, and has a 
-_— glaze with the figures 1571 in relief. 

fine jug with four double handles made 
at Wrotham in 1612 heads the list of slip 
decorated wares; and the Delft section 
begins with a barrel-shaped mug (now in 
the Museum of Practical Geology) which 
was made at Lambeth in 1631 or 1632, for 
both dates are found upon it. Concerning 


the Bristol pieces there is more doubt. It is 
‘‘with considerable diffidence” that the 
authors ascribe five specimens to Bristol 
with dates anterior to 1706, and the cause 
of the diffidence is a supposed “ dictum” of 





Prof. Church, that the earliest date on this 
ware, is 1706. But I cannot find that the 
professor has uttered any such dictum. In 
his excellent Handbook on English Earthen- 
ware the earliest date mentioned is certainly 
1706 ; and he states that pieces of an orna- 
mental character were turned out as early 
as 1706, but he never says that they were 
not turned out earlier. It is somewhat 
discouraging to find the Hodgkins not quite 
confident in this matter ; still more so when 
we are obliged to infer from a note a little 
further on , are not even confident that 
the piece of 1706 mentioned by Prof. Church 
is really Bristol, and that among the doubtful 
pieces are some which belong to Mr. J. E. 
Hodgkin himself. After all, we fear that 
we are yet a long way from an absolute test 
of the different Kinds of Delft. 

Valuable for purposes of study as this 
collection of dated pieces may be, it is as 
well perhaps that the interest of the book 
is not confined to dates. As we turn over 
the pages it is impossible not to feel that 
the old English potter, rough and unculti- 
vated as he may have been, had a true 
artistic pleasure in his work and a genuine 
decorative sense which is hard to find to-day. 
In this respect, the early brown glaze jugs 
and posset pots decorated with slip, with their 
many handles and bold decoration, are the 
most interesting and most truly beautiful. 
The drawing is uncouth, but it is always 
rightly decorative; the spelling of the in- 
scriptions is illiterate, but the letters are 
formed and placed on the vessel in a manner 
which gives pleasure to the eyes; while the 
feeling for form is often strikingly original 
and charming. Take, for instance, the 
Wrotham Jug (No. 31) in the British 
Museum, with its handles curved exactly to 
suit the shape of the vessel, and the wonderful 
decorative effect got out of a few rosettes 
and twirls and the date 1653, or could 
anything be more quaint and elegant in a 
rough and simple way than No. 39—“ Ann: 
Brit: her cup. 1682 ”’—with its six handles 
and dotted inscription, now in the Norwich 
Museum. Nor does the interest of the book 
end either with its art or archaeology; 
those who care for neither may spend a 
pleasant hour in reading the curious, ill- 
spelt inscriptions with which the early 
English potter loved to decorate his pots 
withal. How hearty is the favourite line, 
“The best is not too good for you”; or 
“The gift is small, Goodwill is all. 1650.” 
Sometimes their invention is better than 
knowledge. What an improvement, for 
instance, is Mary Oumfaris on Mary Hum- 

hreys ; and is there not a touch of extra 
oyalty in the injunction to “ obeay the 
King” ? Cosmo MonKHOUSE. 


. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘““ THE ORIGIN OF METALLIC CURRENCY.” 
Fen Ditton, Cambridge: Oct. 10, 1892. 

Canon Taylor says: 
‘* At first the Phoenicians were doubtless the 
intermediaries between Greece and Asia ; but at an 
early date, a before the invention of coin- 
age, they had withdrawn from the Aegean, and 
henceforward Asiatic influences penetrated mainly 
by the land trade route through Asia Minor from 
Cilicia or Carchemish.”’ 
This is to explain how the eight Babylonian 
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shekel got into Greece proper. But as we find 
the Phoenician heavy gold shekel and the Phoe- 
nician silver shekel used by the Greeks of Asia 
Minor long after the Phoenician influence had 
withdrawn from the Aegean, in regions which 
were in close contact with the interior of Asia 
Minor, and through whom alone the influences 
of Asia Minor, such as the light Babylonian 
shekel, could have passed to Greece proper, it 
is impossible to see how the Greeks of Europe 
could have obtained the light shekel. Again, 
why would the Euboeans adopt as a standard 
the light shekel, when the Ionic cities, with 
which their commerce lay, used the Phoenician ? 
Canon Taylor now says that in reviewing my 
book he employed his space ‘‘in commending 
such novelties as comedl likely to have a per- 
manent influence on metrological science.” 
In his review (September 10) he had said, ‘‘ We 
come to Prof. Ridgeway’s theory of the origin 
of the Greek silver standards. This is the por- 
tion of the book which will probably meet with 
the greatest amount of hostile criticism.” 
Accordingly he devoted the greater part of his 
review to this point. In my simplicity, I have 
always believed that ‘‘ hostile criticism’’ was 
directed against the worst part of a book. Like 
Nebuchadnezzar, Canon Taylor has been having 
a nap, for he evidently had forgotten what he 
said in his review when writing bis last letter. 
WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 








AEGEAN POTTERY IN EGYPT. 
Bromley, Kent: Oct. 10, 1892. 

The answers to Mr. Torr’s last paragraph 
have appeared in previous letters of mine. 

The dating of vases which I laid down in 
Iilahun, and have since reaffirmed in a recent 
letter, has been challenged by the quotation of 
one other vase. 

We now learn that the needful history of 
this vase cannot—or must not—be stated. Its 
evidence must therefore slumber, along with 
those questions of Museum ethics and official 
infallibility with which it is at present unhap- 
pily obscured. Those who know the local 
conditions at Thebes will best appreciate such a 
mystery. Surely the subject may now rest. 

W. M. FLINDERs PETRIE. 








OBITUARY. 
THOMAS WOOLNER, R.A. 


In any other week than this, the death of 
Woolner would have attracted more notice than 
it has received. But the national mourning for 
the Laureate has diverted attention from the 
sculptor, whose name will be preserved partly 
by its association with his. 

Thomas Woolner died very suddenly, on 
October 7, at his house in Welbeck-street. He 
was born in 1826, at Hadleigh, in Suffolk; and 
at the early age of thirteen was placed in the 
studio of William Behnes. His first work was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1843. 
Though never a member of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, he came under the influence of 
that movement, and contributed lyrics to the 
(ferm (1850), afterwards republished in the 
volume entitled My Beautiful Lady (1863), 
which has passed through several editions. 
These lyrics represent his high-water mark in 
poetry, though he also wrote three long poems 
m very graceful blank verse, all dealing with 
classical subjects—Pygmalion (1881), Silenus 
(1884), and Tiresias (1886). 

After a sojourn of two years in Australia, 
Woolner rapidly rose to the front rank of 
English sculptors, being elected R.A. in 1874. 
His work is characterised by refinement and 
grace rather than by monumental vigour. His 
busts are more happy than his full-length 





statues, though he was also successful in his 
recumbent effigies. He has left portraits of 
many of his great contemporaries, who were 
also his personal friends. His bust of Tennyson, 
taken in middle life, stands in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. His diploma work 
for the Royal Academy was ‘‘ Lady Godiva” ; 
and he also exesuted ideal figures of ‘‘ Elaine ” 
and ‘‘ Guinevere,” the latter of which has been 
chosen as frontispiece for the Jdylls of the King 
in Macmillans’ library edition. Good specimens 
of his work are to be seen in the vignettes to 
some of the volumes of the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ” 
series. 

Woolner had a country house near Horsham, 
in Sussex. But he somewhat pointedly declined 
to take part in the recent celebration of Shelley’s 
centenary. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


A NEW volume of the Magazine of Art begins 
with the November part, which will have for 
frontispiece a photogravure after Mr. Marcus 
Stone’s picture of ‘‘The Return.” Mr. A. C. 
Swinburne contributes the first of a series of 
‘*Carols of the Month,” each of which is the 
subject of a full-page illustration. And among 
the other contents will be—‘‘ Art in its relation 
to Industry,” by Mr. Alma Tadema; “ Origi- 
nality in Pen-Drawing and Design,” by Mr. 
Harry Furniss; ‘‘ The Advantages and Disad- 
vantages of Art Study in Paris,” by M. F. 
Cormon ; and “ Titian’s Summer Pilgrimage,”’ 
by Leader Scott, with illustrations by Mr. J 
MacWhirter. 


THE first meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic Studies for the current 
session will be held on Monday next, October 
17, at 5 p.m., at 22, Albemarle-street, when 
the following papers will be read :—‘‘ Some 
Early Homeric Vase-Paintings,” by Miss 
Eugénie Sellers; and ‘Iron in Homer,” by 
Mr. F. B. Jevons. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Anthropological 
Institute will be held at 3, Hanover-square, on 
Tuesday next, October 18, at 8.30 p.m., when 
Major R. C. Temple will deliver a lecture on 
‘* Developments in Buddhist Architecture and 
Sculpture, as illustrated by the Author’s Recent 
Exploration of Caves in Burma,” illustrated 
by lantern slides. We may add that women 
are eligible as fellows of the Institute; the 
president for the year is Dr. E. B. Tylor. The 
regular meetings do not begin until November. 


Av a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Maspero exhibited a photo- 
graph of a Chaldean bas-relief from Constan- 
tinople. It bears the name of King Naramsin, 
who reigned at Babylon over Northern Chaldea 
about 3800 B.c. Though much mutilated, 
what remains shows workmanship of a refined 
kind. It represents a human figure standing, 
clothed (as on the most ancient cylinders) with 
a robe that passed under one arm and over the 
shoulder, and wearing a conical head-piece 
flanked with horns, The general appearance 
strikingly recalls Egyptian monuments of the 
same date. Naramsin, like his father, 
Sargon I., has left the reputation (perhaps 
legendary) of a great conqueror; a campaign 
against Magan is attributed to him. M. 
Maspero was disposed to explain the style of 
the bas-relief by Egyptian influence. It differs 
widely from the sculptures of Tello, which are 


coarse and clumsy. But these, though of later | 


date, come from a provincial town, not from a 
capital. 


remarkable workmanship, with an inscription 
in characters of the same style as those on the 
bas-relief in question; but it bears the name 





of Sargani, king of Ayadi, who is several 





generations earlier than Sargon I. Both of 
these are examples of an art which was never 


surpassed in Chaldea. 





THE STAGE. 
STAGE NOTES. 

WE may state that, to meet a general request, 
the Independent Theatre Society have decided to 
admit—on slightly more than the usual theatre 
prices—those members of the general public who 
may be interested in the forthcoming production 
of Mr. Poel’s arrangement of ‘‘ The Duchess of 
Malfi”; and we may add that one of the 
features of the new production will be the per- 
formance of the mediaeval ‘‘ Dance of Death,” 
which is being arranged by that rising poet, 
Mr. Arthur Dillon. The piece will be played 
on two occasions. 


MUSIC. 
THE LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


On Thursday morning Mozart’s Requiem Mass 
was performed. The greater a work, the more 
does it stand in need of a fine interpretation ; 
and it may safely be said that Mozart’s master- 
piece of sacred music had full justice rendered 
to it by the Leeds choir. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine a finer volume or greater 
nobility of tone or a more satisfactory ensemble. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, in the “ Requiem aecter- 
nam,” wisely adopted Mozart’s colouring, so 
that the opening trombcne phrase in the 
“Tuba mirum”’ produced the startling and 
solemn effect intended by the composer; by 
the free use of trombones in the previous num- 
ber that effect has often been spoilt. Both 
Gluck and Mozart knew how to bring outa 
special colour at a special moment, but their 
intentions have often been disregarded. The 
exact part played by Siissmayer in the com- 
pletion of the ‘‘ Requiem” cannot be deter- 
mined; but there are certain moments in which 
one feels that the master mind which created 
the first number, and the deeply pathetic open- 
ing phrase of the ‘‘ Lacrymosa,”’ is either veiled 
or withdrawn. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Hilda Wilson, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Andrew Black, who all strove, 
though with varying snecess, to do their best. 

At the head of the second part of the pro- 
gramme came Mr. Frederick Cliffe’s new 
Symphony in E minor. The composer has 
headed each movement with a superscription ; 
and not only from these, but also from the 
general character of the music, it is evident 
that the work is of the “programme” kind, 
but as with Beethoven’s ‘ Pastoral,” it is 
capable of being judged to a great extent as 
abstract music. The opening movement, ‘‘ At 
Sunset” (Allegro moderato) in E minor has « 
principal subject of much character, and a 
second one of much charm, while in the work- 
ing out of both the composer displays con- 
siderable skill and imagination ; but the music 
seems imbued with a spirit of restlessness rather 
than of the repose suggested by the title, of 
which so admirable a specimen is given in the 
coda. The following movement, ‘* Night,” is 
an expressive tone picture: the opening mystic 
phrase, the soothing theme given out by the 
strings con sordini, the episode of the lady and 
the lover—everything is effectively presented. 


: The composer has attempted certain realistic 
M. Menant mentioned that the collec- | 
tion of M. de Clercq contairs a cylinder, also of | 


touches, but has kept well within the limits of 
his art. The influence of Wagner is strongly 
felt throughout the first two movements, while 
in the third movement we seem to have, as it 
were, an echo of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ fairy” 
strains. Mr. Cliffe has, however, something to 
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say for himself, and what he borrows from the 
masters he will one day be able to pay back 
with interest. The ‘‘ Fairy Revels” are grace- 
ful, but not striking. The Finale, ‘‘ Morning,” 
is remarkable for conciseness, brilliancy, and 
vigour. The work was conducted by the com- 
poser, who was received with enthusiasm. Mr. 
E. Lloyd sang ‘‘ Come, Margarita, come,” from 
the ‘‘ Martyr of Antioch,” and the programme 
concluded with Mendelssohn’s fine psalm, 
‘* When Israel out of Egypt came.” In this the 
choir sang magnificently. 

At the evening concert a selection from ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger”’ was given, with Mme. Albani, 
Miss McKenzie, Messrs. Lloyd, Piercy, and 
Plunket Greene as soloists. Wagner is now the 
fashion : at one timeit was the correct thing to 
abuse his music—now it is just the contrary. 
The public at Leeds apparently enjoyed what 
was put before them; but that was the Over- 
ture, part of the first scene, meaningless in the 
concert-room, and the third act miserably cur- 
tailed. It is not right to present a masterpiece 
in this distorted fashion. The Overture, with 
its rich and sonorous orchestration, of course 
takes with the public, and as a piece of abstract 
music is complete in itself; but much of what 
came afterwards was sound without sense. 
The programme included Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s 
tine Orchestral Ballad, ‘‘La belle Dame sans 
Merci,” given under the composer’s direction. 
Mme. Albani won a brilliant success with ‘‘ Dall’ 
aurora,” from ‘‘ L’ Etoile du Nord.” 

Friday morning was devoted to Bach’s Mass 
in Bminor. The singing of the noble choruses 
was really grand; in one or two places there 
was a note or two not in perfect tune, but this, 
after all, only served to remind one that the 
singers were human. And they were engaged 
on a task worthy of their powers: the choral 
portions of the Mass, especially the solemn 
Crucifixus and the majestic Sanctus, rank among 
the master’s highest achievements. To write 
anything in praise of the work seems super- 
fluous, but the Leeds performance appeared to 
invest it with fresh power and interest. The 
effect of the bold progression of the bass against 
the sustained notes of the other voices in the 
Sanctus was perhaps never surpassed by Bach. 
The trumpets, made on the old German 
model, with their penetrating high notes, 
were, of course, prominent features of 
the orchestral accompaniment. There are 
times when attempts to reproduce old scores of 
the eighteenth century are praiseworthy, but 
it must be remembered that the past can only 
be imperfectly restored; and at Leeds, where 
the choir is so rich and powerful, reformation 
rather than restoration in the orchestra would 
be more satisfactory. To revive one or two 
instruments of Bach’s time, and to mix them up 
with modern instruments combined in modern 
fashion, is no genuine restoration ; the latter is 
indeed practically impossible. 

The Mass was preceded by Sir A. Sullivan’s 
‘*In Memoriam” Overture, as a mark of 
homage to the poet whose remains now rest in 
Westminster Abbey. It was admirably played 
under the composer’s direction. 

On Friday evening Mr. Alan Gray’s short 
setting of Shelley’s ‘“‘ Arethusa”’ for chorus and 
orchestra was given. The music, if not 
particularly strong, if full of excellent feeling, 
and contains some refined and indeed, one may 
say, picturesque writing. It is a work of good 
promise. The performance, under the com- 
poser’s direction, was all that could be desired. 
The programme included Schubert's Untinished 
Symphony beautifully rendered, Brahms’s 
‘“ Schicksalslied ”’ admirably sung, and Mr. E. 
German’s ‘‘Richard III.” Overture. Miss 
Macintyre and Mr. Plunket Greene, the 


vocalists, greatly distinguished themselves— 
the one in Santuzza’s song, the other in some 
Hungarian melodies. 


On Saturday morning Dvordk’s ‘ Spectre’s 
Bride” (in which Miss Macintyre was heard at 
her best), and Dr. C. H. Parry’s noble setting of 
the psalm ‘‘ De Profundis,”’ and in the evening 
a Handel selection and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise,” proved fresh triumphs for the choir. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Sir Aveustus Harris commenced his autumn 
season at Covent Garden on Monday evening. 
After the storm and stress of the summer 
campaign, it was refreshing to listen to the 
calm, classic strains of ‘‘ Orfeo.”’ The con- 
tinued popularity of that opera is a pleasing 
sign of the times. With regard to the per- 
formance there is not much to say. Mlle. 
Giulia Ravogli’s dignity and pathos in the 
title-réle are still as marked as ever. In the 
first act she was not quite herself, but later on 
displayed her best powers. As the opera is 
likely often to be heard, it does seem a pity 
that the Bertoni Aria is not withdrawn, and 
Gluck’s ending of the first act restored. Again, 
why does not the premiére danseuse move about 
with more measured step, and why do the 
chorus singers in the second act quit the stage 
with such an untidy and unmusical movement ” 
And once more, why does not Mile. Ravogli 
refuse the ‘‘Che faro’’ encore; the more she 
gives way to the public, the more difficult will 
it be for the latter to reform. The encore 





seems to spoil the striking effect which she | 


| produces by her renderiug of the song. 


After Gluck came the ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana.”’ | 


The Santuzza was intgrpreted by a new comer, 
Mlle. Del Torre. She may have been nervous, 


but her voice had not a sympathetic sound, 
neither was her acting forcible. Signor 
Cremonini took the part of Turiddu: he has a 
voice of good quality, one with the true tenor 
timbre. At first he was cold in his manner, 
but gradually warmed up, and before the close 
made a highly favourable impression. Signor 
Pignalosa was good as Alfio, but somewhat 
tame; Mlle. Guercia was the Lola. Both 
operas were carefully conducted by Signor 
Bevignam. On Tuesday evening “Il Trova- 
tore”’ was revived, but did not draw a full 
house: the performance on the whole was 
good. Mlle. Rosita Sala, the new Leonora, 
is young, and has a sympathetic and well 
produced voice; as an actress she lacks ex- 
perience. Signor Gianini as Manrico sang well. 
The chorus was good. 

‘* Lohengrin ”’ was given on Wednesday even- 
ing. There were shortcomings, but, on the 
whole, the performance had good points. Mme. 
Melba as Elsa acted well, and sang admirably ; 
her rendering of the part lacked, however, a 
certain sympathetic fervour. Signor Cremonini 
as Knight of the Holy Grail, acted with con- 
siderable dignity, and in some of the quieter 
portions his pleasing voice told to advantage; 
but he was not an ideal Lohengrin. Mlle. 
| Guercia has evidently made a thorough study 
_ of the part of Ortruda ; but much study has led 
to exaggeration, and in consequence some of 
her best intentions result in melodramatic 
effects. The part of Telramondo was played 
in @ conscientious manner by Signor Dutfriche. 
|The chorus sang well. Signor Bevignani con- 
ducted with care; but the reading of the 
orchestral music was at times tame, and at 
other times too restless. 











TWO NEW AND IMPORTANT WORKS. 


ALFRED, LOR 


A STUDY OF HIS 


D TENNYSON: 


LIFE AND WORK. 


By ARTHUR WAUGH, B.A. Oxon.. 


WITH TWO PORTRAITS, AND 


TWENTY-ONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


From Photographs specially taken for this Work. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FIVE 
SECRET 


[Ready Uctober 17. 


YEARS IN THE 
SERVICE: 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPY. 
By Major HENRI LE CARON. 


WITH PORTRAITS AND FACSIMILES OF ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


NATIONAL 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


INVESTED FUNDS, £4,500,000. 
PAID IN CLAIMS, £8,300,000. 


PROVIDENT 


[Rady Uctuber 19. 


Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beproxp Srreer, W.C. 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


PROFITS ALREADY DECLARED, 
£4,000,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


is, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


The Next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th November, 1892, 








and all persons now insuring will participate 
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‘MESSRS, HUICHINSON’S LIST: | 


| 

The First Large Edition of Mrs. | 
OLIPHANT’S New Novel, “THE 
CUCKOO in the NEST,’ has been| 
exhausted. A Second Edition this 
day at all the Libraries. 


Mr. DOUGLAS SLADEN’S “THE 
JAPS at HOME,” has been over sub- 
scribed before publication. A Second 
Edition at press, in demy 8vo, with 
over 50 Full-Page and other Illus- 
trations, price 15s. 





This day at all the Libraries. 
THE HON. MRS. HENRY CHETWYND’S NEW NOVEL. 


A BRILLIANT WOMAN. In 3 vols. 


DARLEY DALE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. In 3 vols. 


The Glasgow Herald says: ‘‘ Masterly delineation of character marks the 
novel throughout as the work of a keen observer as well as a faithful artist.’’ 
(First review.) 


THE DICTIONARY of AUSTRALASIAN BIO- 


GRAPHY. Comprising Notices of Eminent Colonists from the Inaugura- 
tion of responsible Government down to the Present Time (1855-92). 
Edited by PHILIP MENNELL, F.R.G.S., assisted by Eminent Colonists. 
In large crown 8vo, half-leather and cloth gilt, 103. 6d. net. [This day. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
The POETS and the POETRY of the CENTURY, 


Edited by ALFRED H. MILES. 


In parchment, 7s. 6d. each ; in buckram, gilt, 6s. each ; Popular Edition, in 
cloth gilt, 4s. each. 


4. FREDERICK TENNYSON to ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH 
5. CHARLES KINGSLEY to JAMES THOMSON. 


With Critical Articles by AUSTIN DOBSON, J. ASHCROFT NOBLE, 
Dr. GARNETT, RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, Dr. JAP?P, HALL CAINE, 
THOMAS ARCHER, JOSEPH KNIGHT, MACKENZIE BELL, the Hon. 
RODEN NOEL, &c., &c. [ This day. 


BY MRS. J. KENT SPENDER. 
NO HUMDRUM LIFE FOR ME. In crown 8vo, 


cloth gilt, with Illustrations, 5s. [Next week. 





BY CANON POTTER, M.A. 
THE GERM GROWERS: the Strange Adven- 


tures of Robert Easterley and John Wilbraham. Crown &vo, cloth 
gilt, 5s. [ This day. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GENTLE LIFE.” 
THIS WICKED WORLD, and Other Essays. 


In cloth, gilt top, 5s. [This day. 





HUTCHINSON & CO., 25, Parernosrer Square, E.C. 
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CHATIO & WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON. 


By WALTER BESANT, Author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” &c. 


“* London’ is as good as a novel—better than many. It is a romance in which the writer 
has found inspiration.”’— Yorkshire Post, 

_.‘‘ What the late John Richard Green has done for England, Mr. Besant has here attempted, 
with conspicuous success, for Cockaigne—a series of vivid and indelible pictures of the people 
of the past. No one who loves his London but will love it the better for reading this book. 
He who knows it not has before him a clear duty and a manifest pleasure.” — Graphic. 

“A charming volume..... In a series of pictures Mr. Besant unrolls before our eyes the 
panorama o/ a living London in the ages that are past. He hasclothed the dry bones of hi-tory 
with living and fascinating interest.”— Morning Leader. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
THE IVORY GATE. By Walter Besant, Author of 


** Dorothy Forster,” &c. 3 vols. 

i 4 yn By William Westall, Author of “Red 
yvington,”’ &c. 3 vols. , 

THE MARQUIS of CARABAS. By Aaron Watson and 


LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 3 vols. 
“* Certainly one of the brightest and best novels of the season.” —Glasyow H:rald. 


BOB MARTIN’S LITTLE GIRL. By David Christie 


MURRAY, Author of ‘“ Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 8 vols. 
* A novel that contains some of the best work Mr. Christie Murray has yet done.” 


TREASON-FELONY. By John Hill. 2vols. = 


Clever, ingenious, and off ordinary lines ”— World. 


HANDY NOVELS. 
A New Series of Stories, uniform in style, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 1s. 64. each. 


THE OLD MAID’S SWEET- | A LOST SOUL: being the Con- 


1 2 fession and Defence of Charles Lindsay. 
HEART. By ALAN ST. AUBYN. By W. L. ALDEN. 


*,* Others are in preparation. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 


SANTA BARBARA. By Ouida. 

ALONE on a WIDE WIDE SEA. By W. Clark Russell. 
THE DUCHESS of POWYSLAND. By Grant Allen. 
CORINTHIA MARAZION. By Cecil Griffith. 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. 
MARVEL. By the Author of ‘‘Molly Bawn.” 
IN DURANCE VILE. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.”’ 
A MENTAL STRUGGLE. By the Author of ‘‘Molly Bawn.”’ 
A MODERN CIRCE. By the Author of ‘‘ Molly Bawn.”’ 
A PRINCE of the BLOOD. By James Payn. 
A PRODIGAL’S PROGRESS. By Frank Barrett. 
IDLE TALES. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
THE NUN’S CURSE. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
WANTED! By Dick Donovan. 


A SOLDIER’S CHILDREN. By John Strange Winter, 


Author of ‘‘ Cavalry Life,” &c. With 34 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“ Exceedingly touching......a very charming stcry.”— Academy. 


THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. With 
81 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and Dan Beard. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
** Full of fresh fun...... As laughable a series of changes, surprises, and contrasts as ever got 
into a book .... heightened by a set of clever illustrations.’’—Scotsman,. 


MAID MARIAN and ROBIN HOOD. By J. E. Muddock. 
With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown svo, cloth extra, 5s. 
“A capital tale, full of vigorous writing.” —Scottish Leader. 





A ROMANCE of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
W. H. MALLOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
nar oe importance as a study of some of the most unpleasant features of our own 
time.” — Graphic. 


THE DOWNFALL. By Emile Zola. Translated by 
ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 61. 
**The most wonderfully faithful reproduction of a historical drama ever committed to 


writing.”’— Spectator. ( 7 : 
MY FLIRTATIONS. By Margaret Wynman. With 
** A clever little volume...... A great deal of truth, and a corresponding amount of fun.’’ 


13 Dlustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. Crown $vo, cloth extia, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Telegraph. 


THE BRIGHTON ROAD: Old Times and New cn a Classic 


Highway. By CHARLES G. HARPER, Author of ‘‘ English Pen Artists of To-day.” 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 90 Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo, 
cloth extra, 16s. _ Shortly. 


THE THOUSAND and ONE DAYS: Persian Tales. 
Edited by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. With Photogravure l'rontispiece to each volume 
by Stanley L. Wood. 2 vols., crown 8vo, half-parchment, 12:3. 


WHERE ART BEGINS. By Hume Nisbet, Author of 


“* Lessons in Art.” “With 27 Illustrations. Square Svo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON: 1809-92. A Complete Biography: 


By HENRY J. JENNINGS. Crown 8vo, portrait-cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
* The best biography of the Laureate extant.’”"—Derby Mercury. 





Lonvon: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, PiccapiLLy, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 


Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and the Empire, 2 vols., crown Svo, 
183, (Sixth thousand.) 

The Daily Telegraph says :—“ ‘Two volumes of ‘ Notes and Recollections’ of extraordinary 
interest. . . . These remarkable reminiscences constitute an unique repository of 
authentic anecdotes, entertaining aper;us of character, and curious disclosures, 

The Daily News says :—‘‘ Here is a delightful book about the Paris of the immediate past, 
one of the liveliest it haz ever been our good fortune to read.” 


The World says:—‘'The book is crammed full of good stories, and will be found both | 


instructive and entertaining.” 


Truth says :—“ It is long since so interesting, and in many ways even so valuable, a boo! 
has been published as is the ‘Englishman in Paris, which for the moment is attract‘ng 
general attention,” 


SAMUEL LAING, 





HUMAN QRIGINS: Evidence from History 


PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY. By 


and Science. By SAMUEL LAING, Author of ‘‘ Modern Science and Modern 
Thought.” With [ilustrations. Demy svo, Seventh thousand in the press. 


Black and White says :—‘“ Mr. Laing has been inspired to put his great knowledge to a 


laudable use, and compose for us clearly, in one volume, the teaching of modern science | 


upon the origin and antiquity of man, The book is wonderfully interesting.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—‘‘ In the present work Mr. Laing attacks some of the vexed 
questions of modern science of the highest importance, and on the whole with a fulness of 
knowledge and an ability which leaves little to be desired. The reader will find 


meny questions canvassed in Mr. Laing’s pages with a clearness, a literary power, and an | 


amount of scientific knowledge which is seldom insufficient and never wearisome.” 


AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, 


SHOOTING and SALMON FISHING: Hints 


and Recollections. By AUGUSTUS GRIMBLE, Author of ‘ Deer-Stalking.” With 
Illustrations, Demy &vo, 16s, Second edition in the press. 


The Field says:—‘ We have derived considerable enjoyment from reading Mr, Grimble’s 


hook ; it is fresh and pleasant, and not so dictatorial and full of ‘book-learning’ as many 
other volumes; indeed, it is practical throughout. The illustrations are very bright and 
good,” 

‘The Morning Post says:—‘‘Full of exciting stories of shooting and fishing It isa 
commonplace, but one that is inevitable in this instance, to say that the book should be in 
every sportsman’s library.” 





CHARLES DIXON, 


THE MIGRATION of BIRDS: An Attempt to 


Reduce Avian Season-Flight to Law. By CHARLES DIXON, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Mr. Charlies Dixon, than whom, perhaps, no more scientific ornitholo- 
wist exists, formulates a theory to account for a phenomenon which has hitherto refused to | 


yield up its secret. He first dismisses rather contemptuously the view of those naturalists 
who ascribe migration to instinct. For ‘instinct’ he would substitute ‘ habit.’ The superi- 
ority of Mr. Dixon’s theory really resides in this-—that he offers a rational explanation of the 
origin of this ‘instinct’ or ‘hereditary impulse.’......The plausible theory which Mr. Dixon 
propounds is illustrated with abundance of ornithological learning, and a multitude of 
examples which, he tells us, might have been indefinitely increased. Apart from his specu- 
lations, Mr. Dixon's book is a most interesting monograph upon the facts and phenomena of 
hird migration, and we can hardly doubt that, whether his theories win acceptance or not, 
the volume in which he sets them forth will become part of the necessary equipment for 
future explorers in this department of ornithology.” 


SURGEON-GENERAL C, Tl, PASKE AND F, G. AFLALO, 


THE SEA and the ROD. By Surgeon-General 


C, T. PASKE and F, G. AFLALO, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 4s, 6d, An 


exhaustive account of the Habitat and Peculiarities of the Chief Species of British Sea 


Fish that are to be taken with rod and line, 


The Field says :— This is a practical and, at the same time, readable work upon the art 
of sea angling with the rod,’ 

The Fishing Gazette says: ° This pleasantly-written and instructive book. 
—— Throughout the work are numerous references to the fish and fisheries of foreign 
lands ; and altogether it is a long time since we have come across a book on sea fishing at 
once so readable and so full of information ” 


“ 


W. Hl, HUDSON, €.M.Z.S. 


THE NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. 


Hi. HUDSON, C.M.Z.8., Joint-Author of “Argentine Ornithology.” With numerous 
Illustrations, Demy 8vo, 16s, Second Edition. 
Mr. Alfred R. Wallace says :—“ This volume is, so far as the present writer knows 


altogether unique among books on natural history. What renders this work of such 
extreme value and interest is, that it is not written by a traveller or a mere temporary 


resident, but by one born in the country, to whom its various tribes of beasts, birds, and , 


insects have been familiar from childhood ; who is imbued with love and admiration for 
every form of life ; and who for twenty years has observed carefully and recorded accurately 
everything of interest in the life histories of the various species with which he has become 
acquainted, The book is written in an earnest. spirit and in a clear and delightful style. 
» 2 Never has the present writer derived so much pleasure and instruction from a 
hook on the habits and instincts of animals, He feels sure that it will long continue to be a 
storehouse of facts and observations of the greatest value to the philosophical naturalist 
while to the genrral reader it will rank as the most interesting aud delightful of modern 
books on natural history,” 


ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


THE SEA-BOAT: How to Build, Rig, and Sail 


By ROBERT C. LESLIE, Author of “ A Sea Painter's Log.” 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


Her. 
illustrations hy the Author. 


With numerous 
(This day. 





| : A, 8, PUSHKIN. 


‘THE QUEEN of SPADES and other Stories. 


} With a Biography. Translated from the Russian of PUSHKIN by Mrs. SUTHER 
} LAND EDWARDS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Linirev, LONDON, 


COMPLETION OF JUNKER'S ‘“‘ AFRICA,” 


TRAVELS in AFRICA DURING the YEARS 


1875-1836. By DR. WILLIAM JUNKER. Translated from the German by A. H, 
KEANE, F.R,.G.8. Containing 527 Iustrations jn the Text and Maps. 3 vols., demy 
| 8vo. 21s, each volume. 


The Times says :—‘‘ Of the scientific value of Dr. Junker’s Travels to the ethnologist, the 


| 
| 


| anthropologist, and the geographer, even a cursory examination of the present volume will 
| convince the reader, . . 


. The translation is clear and flowing; nor must we omit to 
commend the numerous illustrations, which greatly enhance the utility and interest of the 
volume,” 


Black and White says :—‘“‘. Dr. Junker’s work has attractions for every class of 


| reader ; for the geographer and natural historian it is invaluable, for the general reader it is 
full 


of various and most interesting reading. It is the full record of a great and noble 
exploit carried out with no mercy towards and no sparing of the traveller’s own strength 
and health, and happiness and comfort, but—and this fact should stand forth prominently— 
with infinite mercifulness towards the savages and slaves by whose aid his own great life 
work was accomplished,” 





ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU, Member of the Institute of France. Translated by 
PROFESSOR B. L. O'DONNELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HANNAH LYNCH. 


ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannah Lynch. 3 vols. 


Crown 8vo. (This day. 














(This day. 
THE HON, MARGARET COLLIER. 


‘RACHEL and MAURICE, and other Tales. By 


the HON. MARGARET COLLIER (Madame Galetti di Cadilliac), Author of ‘Our 
Home in the Adriatic.” Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d, (This day. 





CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 
IN the SHADE of SCHIEHALLION. By 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK, Author of ‘‘ Peter Stonnor.” Crown 8vo, ls. [ Shortly. 


G. F, UNDERHILL. 


IN and OUT the PIGSKIN. By G. F. Underhill. 


With Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 1s. (Shortly. 





NEW EDITIONS. 
il. DE WINDT. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By H. 


DE WINDT. With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp, from Sketches by th 
Author. Second and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. (This day. 


E. R. TAYLOR, 


ELEMENTARY ART TEACHING. By Edward 


R. TAYLOR, Head Master of Birmingham Municipal School of Art, With over 600 
Diagrams and Examples. 8vo, 10a. 64, (Second edition in the Press. 


W. WH. MALLOCK. 


A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. 


New Edition in one volume. Crown 8vo, 





Mallock. 


(Shortly. 














MORLEY ROBERTS, 


IN LOW RELIEF: a Bohemian 


By MORLEY ROBERTS. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Transcript. 


MARY A, DICKENS, 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ERNEST RENAN’S WORKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. Translated 


from the French, and Revised by Madame RENAN. A New Edition. Crown 8¥o, 3s, 6d. 


THE FUTURE of SCIENCE: Ideas of 1848. 


Demy 8vo, 18s, 


HISTORY of the PEOPLE of ISRAEL. 


FIRST DIVISION.—Till the Time of King David. Demy S8vo, 14s. 

SECOND DIVISION.—From the Reign of David up to the Capture of Samaria. 
Demy Svo, 14s. 

THIRD DIVISTON,—From the Time of Hezekiah till the Return from Babylon. 


Demy Svo, Ls. 














